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THE PASCHAL MOON. 


THROUGH seas of light, 

A vision bright, 

Slow moves the Paschal moon. 

Its sails are set, 

Its prows are wet 

With the mist of night’s still noon. 


To barren lands, 

To empty hands, 

To hearts that ache and wait, 
The buds of Spring, 

The hopes that sing, 

It bears, a shining freight. 


ALICE WARD BAILEY. ' 
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THE CHECK TO THE HOME-RULE MOVEMENT. 


‘Au ! but our hopes were splendid 
> 
Annie, dear!” 


wrote Thomas Davis, in one of those bursts of song, half ad- 
dressed to his country and half to his betrothed. In a second 
couplet he adds: 


‘* How sadly they have ended, 
Annie, dear!” 


And so the song goes on. The first, indeed, literally describes 
- what our, position had been; but to the second, dark as our hopes 
are, we refuse to subscribe. 

Those who are now most despairing were the persons who 
had formed a wrong estimate of the future when our sun was 
in its. zenith. Those were the persons who had reckoned that, 
immediately that a general election took place and Gladstone re- 
turned to power, Home Rule was a thing of the next day. Let 
us suppose for the moment that this untoward affair had not 
taken place in Irish politics; let us suppose that there was still 
such a united party as there once had been, and that it was 
_ still led by the unquestioned skill and diplomacy of an innocent 
and stainless leader; what would have taken place? Gladstone 
would be returned to power. In due course he would introduce 
a Home-Rule biil, or he might possibly secure the passing of some 
act in the direction of extension of the franchise, in order to ren- 
der certain a Liberal return in the event of its being necessary 
to appeal once more to the country. Necessary it would have 
been, for the House of Lords would, without the shadow of a 
doubt, cast out the Home-Rule bill on-its first appearance at their 
- chamber after passing through the Commons. In any case, 
therefore,. it is only after a second election that Home Rule could 
be carried. So far, then, we are not a whit worse off now than 
then. It is only after a second election that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, we could expect the passing of the meas- 
ure; and by the time of a second election the atmosphere here 
in Ireland will be so cleared that undoubtedly a compact and 
united party can and will be returned. 

Later on in this paper it may become snecessary to expand 
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this matter somewhat. At present I put forward this question: 
Suppose nothing more could, dy the present agitation, be gained 
than has been gained; are we to look upon the work of the last 
ten or twelve years as so much waste of power? By no means. 
Victories have been won the fruits of which cannot be filched 
from us. Waterloo may be won and rewon, the Rhine crossed 
and recrossed, but victories in the moral order once accomplished 
can never be undone. Slavery can never again, while the stars 
and stripes float in the breeze, become a legalized institution of 
the American Republic. And Ireland, poor Ireland, by the sacrifice 
and bravery of her women as well as her men, nay, even of her 
little ones, has secured victories in the moral and legislative order. 
Behind the ramparts we have built not alone a future generation, 
but even our own can stand and fight for larger liberties and na- 
tional self-government. 

Take the peasant-farmers, say; you knew a man, bound neck 
and heels by the terms of a lease which he could not fulfil, and 
his landlord would not forego his pound of flesh. Let us say 
the man owned 100 acres of land, or thereabouts, at the yearly 
rent of £200. The farm did not yield a margin of £200, but 
Shylock was at liberty by law to demand the terms of his bond, 
and the executive government were’ prepared to enforce it. The 
result would be that out on the roadside the man would have to 
go with his family, two or three boys and one or two girls— 
children of nice manner and character, like the growing boys or 
girls you know. Instead, the agitation has broken through the 
unjust’ sacredness of Shylock’s bond; the man is declared free 
to go into the courts, and they (one-sided even as they are) have 
declared that £150 is the: full market value of the bond. That 
man is in his house; his family are around him; they have 
what little comforts they have among themselves, but they have 
the sweetest and most sacred pleasure of all, the blessing of one 
another’s society and love. The father’s hand is over the chil- 
dren; the children’s love is around the father. No money could 
buy that domestic joy and peace. 

But look at the money side of it. £50 is left that man 
yearly; two years £100, four years £200, and so on; and that 
£50, or £100, or £200, instead of being dragged away out of 
the country, and squandered in such a manner as to excite in 
Burns’s 7zwa Dogs the astonishment of one of them— 


““ Hech! sir—is that the gait 
They waste sae mony a braw estate? ” 
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is spent at home, and remains in the country. The grocer, and 
draper, and shoemaker, and school-master all come in for their 
share. In money, since the League began, that man did not 
subscribe more, perhaps, than half one year’s reduction. Now, 
there he stands, ready at the first moment an opportunity offers 
to improve his position, and to help his fellows to do so. 
Broadly speaking, the agitation of the past ten years has been 
worth to Ireland some four or five millions sterling annually ; 
and has, moreover, by legislation as well as by organization, made 
them defiant of the arrogant feudalism that has ground them to 
the earth. 

The laborer, too, has succeeded in emancipating himself. 
Now he holds a little plot of land and a cottage secure “ while 
grass grows or water runs’’ (to use one of our Irish expressions). 
He cannot be disturbed while he pays a certain weekly rent. 
That rent is being reduced almost universally through Ireland this 
year by reason of the distress; and it is pretty safe to say that 
the thin end of the wedge is, all unconsciously, got in, and’ that 
year by year this weekly toll will grow “small by degrees and 
beautifully less.” The laborer has, moreover, a vote. It is a loss 
to the poor man that the Nationalist vote so tremendously pre- 
dominates, else he might better his position if only he could stifle 
his patriotic tendencies. In the north of Ireland, however, where 
the labor vote would be a matter of importance, it may be that 
the Nationalists in the Board of Guardians will try by some means 
of this kind to win their votes. But, unless otherwise advised, 
the poor Catholic laborer will vote Nationalist, and scarcely to 
save his children from starvation would vote otherwise; whereas 
the poor Protestant laborer will, on the other hand, almost to a 
certainty vote with his religion. But this is by the way. The 
main fact is that both classes, the tenant-farming and the labor- 
ing, have gained advantages solid and pretio estimabilia. Just 
now it is a mercy that it has been so, for were it not for those 
four or five millions of an annual reduction for the past few years, 
the bulk of the country would at present be undergoing the same 
agonies of famine that, unhappily, are felt along the western sea- 
board. The depreciation in the price of the staple commodities 
of the country—. ¢., in grain, butter, beef, and mutton—has been 
such that were the onus of these few millions still hanging round 
the people’s necks the effect could be none other than famine. 

. These advantages have, however, been bought at a very dear 
price. War, even when it emancipates, leaves human corpses on 
the field. Groups of tenantry here and there have acted as the 
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vanguard in the tenant war. The Cloncurry tenantry, for instance, 
on the borders of Limerick and Tipperary, have been. living in 
Land League huts ever since ’81, when they were evicted from 
their holdings. Look for a moment at what that means. There 
were young children growing up in some of these homes. Their 
parents intended to give them a nice education, as well- as their 
means would afford. The little girls were to be sent to convent 
boarding-schools—our Catholic girls are sent nowhere else; the 
boys prepared for trades or even professions. The fathers and 


mothers had,’ perhaps, some darling hopes. There the children 


remained. Should they be now reinstated they have grown too 
old to be sent to school or apprenticed to trades. Or, again, their 
girls and boys were grown, and the parents were looking to settle 
down their poor girls in life. The crow-bar and the battering ram 
came, and their hopes were as low as their homes. For a long, long 
decade these people have been enduring that deferring of hope 
that maketh the heart sick. Later came Clanricarde at Woodford, 
Smith Barry at Youghal, Massarene in Louth, Olphert in Donegal ; 
oh, ’tis a long litany! Kenmare, Clongorey, Wicklow, Cashel, Tip- 
perary! These are the prisoners of war on our side. Alone with 
ourselves, when we brood over the hardships and sufferings that 
these poor people have undergone, we are tempted to cry out that 
our victories have been dearly bought; but without spilling of 
blood there is no conquest, and these seem the only serious draw- 
backs. Were it not for these the country at large may exult, 
for advantages of a broad and ‘useful kind have been obtained, 
and while it would reasonably regret the present check, it could 
at the same time feel that the past ten years have not been all 
lean kine. But the present check does not cast us into despair. 
The pending cloud, dark as it is, is not without its silver lining. 
This is the way we look at it. 

Events never stand still, and their onward march must lead 
to greater privileges for our people. The river, flowing to the 
sea, might as well think of returning to its source as that we 
can be robbed of the liberties we have won. Slowly but surely 
we must go on from vantage ground to vantage ground. The 
ultimate goal we are fighting for—viz.: the triumph of Home- 
Rule—is to be won, not so much by ourselves single-handed 
as by an honorable alliance with one of the two great English 
parties. It cannot be won without both, much less despite of 
both. Either of the two must act as an ally; and our position 
of independence as a parliamentary party and their position of 
being evenly balanced, make the fact of alliance a matter of 
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political necessity. But which? Will it be with the Tories ? 
For two reasons—no! One reason is, they already made prom- 
ises and deceived. The second reason is, that the Tories, if they 
had the will, have not the way. The Liberals could not well 
oppose; if they did oppose, the majority of Tories and Irish 
Home-Rulers would swamp them to zero. Our alliance is, there- 
fore, almost necessarily with the Liberals. It has been prophe- 
sied, or attempted to be prophesied, by one who did not al- 
ways prophesy so, that the Liberals cannot return to power at 
the next election. The very best proof of the falsity of that 
prophecy is shown in the hesitation of the Tories to appeal to 
the country. There is no man that would not willingly fling 
down two to gain seven if he saw the way of doing it. The 
Tories have two years yet of power to run, if they decide on 
holding to office; but if they appealed to the country, and 
were victorious, they would, instead of two, have seven. Their 
hesitancy, therefore, does not corroborate the prophecy, and, if 
ever there was a favorable time for them, it is now. 

It is all but certain that the Liberals will return to power; 
the one vital fact we ask of the future is to put Gladstone in 
office; send us John Morley once again as Irish Secretary, and 
give the Irish electorate a fair field of squaring matters. Glad- 
stone in office means that Ireland would be freed, or at least 
eased, from three things that gall us most bitterly at present: 
ist, harsh or unjust evictions; 2d, the divisional magistrates’ 
caricature of law courts; 3d, the cruelty and autocracy of 
the police force. Remove these galling burdens, find just 
means of reinstating the evicted tenants, give the country a 
moment to draw its breath, and with one united and supreme 


effort it will, with God’s blessing, cleave its way to legislative 
R. O. K. 


treedom. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


THAT God in his overwhelming mercy is continually calling 
human souls from the depths ot ignorance and schism into the 
glorious light of the one true church is a fact too well known 
to us, both in England and America, to require any special ex- 
planation. But in the countries of the north of Europe—such 
as Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—where the light of faith has 
been so long extinguished, such miracles of grace are more 
rare, and the account of the conversion of a lady of high rank 
in the first-named country, through the intervention of the pres- 
ent Cardinal Mermillod, may not be uninteresting to our readers 
across the Atlantic. We will give it very nearly in her own 
words. 

‘Brought up by a good and pious mother in the beautiful 
old Castle of H——, my sisters and myself were trained in the 
straitest sect of Lutheranism: I learned all that our popular 
histories tell us of the horrors of the Catholic religion, and never 
failed to thank God for the purer light which had been reveal- 
ed to us. I remember trembling with indignation when the 
old professor who taught us used to dilate on the terrors of 
the Inquisition, the intrigues of the Jesuits, the vices of the 
popes, the brutality of Gregory VII., and the like. Then, when 
he went on to speak of the immorality of the priests, the ignor- 
ance of the monks, and the gradual but certain decay of the 
Catholic faith throughout the world, I felt myself greatly re- 
lieved, and used to look forward confidently to the glorious day 
when the pure Gospel would be everywhere preached, when 
the Bible should be once more given back to souls groaning 
under the Catholic yoke, and when the hymns of Luther would 
be sung in the basilica of St. Peter’s, while all the idols which 
now filled it would be trampled under foot. I had never seen a 
Catholic in my life, for the mission of Svendborg did not then 
exist; and if I had ever met one I should have been very care- 
ful to avoid so dangerous a contact. The very idea that such 
people existed filled me with a vague terror, mingled with a 
deep pity for their ignorance and superstitions, I had, in fact, 
such a fear of meeting one that I remember feeling quite faint 
when, in a railway carriage in Germany, I found myself for the 
first time face-to-face with a Catholic priest. 
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The author of the /mitation says that “those who travel 
much sanctify themselves with difficulty.” But he had evidently 
not been in northern lands. To such people I should, on the 
contrary, strongly urge the need of travel to open their eyes; 
and advise them to leave countries where Catholicism does not 
exist. and find out for themselves into what gross errors they 
had been led by those who speak only of the horrors and ini- 
quities of the Church of Rome. 

“God gave me this grace, for when I wnarried my husband’s 
delicate health obliged us to go south, and in 1880 we started 
for the Island of Corsica. I was then just twenty-one years of 
age, and, although I carried a great Bible in my trunk, I prac- 
tised my religion very little. I used to like to go into the 
churches of Ajaccio, however, and felt a great sweetness in be- 
ing able to pray at any time, kneeling on those marble pave- 
ments, where everything seemed to speak to me of God; where- 
as in my Protestant home all the churches were shut except on | 
Sundays. I went there so often, in fact, that my husband be- 
came alarmed and forbade it. A Protestant pastor, strangely 
enough, interposed in my favor, telling my husband that it was, 
after all, an innocent pleasure; that there was no fear of my 
orthodoxy being affected, and that there was no reason why I 
should not enjoy the beauty of the Corsican churches; so that 
after that I was left alone. 

“One day I went to a great convent in the Rue ‘ Cours 
Grandval’ and, ringing at the cloister gate, asked to be allowed 
to visit it. It was the first time I had ever seen any Catholic 
nuns ‘close at hand and my object was pure curiosity. They 
were very kind to me and showed me all over their beautiful 
gardens, which were full of roses and lilies. Then I was taken 
into the parlor, and there something that I said made them ask 
me if I were a Catholic. My answer filled them with surprise 
and pity, and when I went on to assure them that I came from 
a country where people had done without Catholicism very well 
for upwards of three hundred years, the disgust they evidently 
felt for me wounded my self-love and I hastened to take my 
leave, not, however, before the superior had gently said she 
‘would pray for me.’ I was much too indignant at the moment 
to feel any gratitude for her prayers, and was only relieved 


‘when I got outside and heard the convent gates close behind 


me. 
“When I came back to the. hotel I mentioned my ‘escapade’ 


to my friends at the table d’héte, who could not find words 
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strong enough to blame my imprudence. ‘Thank God that you 
have been kept safely,’ exclaimed one Anglican minister ; while 
a Calvinist added: ‘To go off like that—all alone—without giv- 
ing us any warning! What if you had disappeared altogether 
and never been allowed to come back?’ A third said: ‘You 
would not have been the first victim, I assure you. You do not 
know, perhaps, that there are vast subterranean chambers in 
Catholic convents where people are constantly immured. I, who 
speak to you, have known more than one person who, having 
ventured as you did to-day, have been entombed in cold, damp, 
dark dungeons, where an abjuration was extorted from them by 
dint of hunger and ill-usage.’ 

“I was horrified at these apparently truthful revelations, 
and took very good care never to venture again near a convent. 
After that I became indifferent to the subject. My curiosity 
had been satisfied, and the little I had seen and heard gave me 
(however absurd this may seem) a certainty that I knew all 


about it, and that the superiority of my education made Cath- 


olicism of no earthly danger to me. 
“Filled with this comfortable self-complacency I went to 


Switzerland, where we passed the summer of 1881. If’ others. 


prepare themselves by prayer and solitude to listen to the voice 
of God, my preparation was of a very different kind. We stayed 
at a beautiful hotel in Geneva, which was full of people of every 
nationality. English, Americans, Russians, Spanish, French, 
Poles, Austrians, even Turks, met day by day round that 
crowded table d’hdte and made more or less acquaintance. 
We happened to be placed at a table near a Polish family—the 
Comtesse M and her son, with whom we became very inti- 
mate till our acquaintance ripened into real friendship. Comtesse 
M was a fervent Catholic, but was very careful not to shock 
or wound my Protestant susceptibilities. When the men weht 
to smoke we used to sit together and talk after dinner, and 
almost always the conversation. turned on religious subjects. 
Comtesse M—— was not only very clever and intelligent, but a 
thorough woman of the world, so that with .infinite tact she 
never uttered a word that I could take amiss, in spite of the 
ridiculous things which I said to her on Catholic subjects, which 
I had been told by my Lutheran advisers. When her son came 
in and joined us, he was less indulgent, and I used to see that 
he was convulsed with. laughter now and then at my stories of 
popes and priests and nuns, though he tried to look grave and 
remained silent. He evidently thought me extraordinarily simple 
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and credulous (not to say stupid) for believing such things, and 
I felt inclined to be angry with him, yet could not but admire 
his own strong and honest convictions, so that we remained 
good friends. 

“Tt was about that time that Monseigneur Mermillod had re- 
turned from Sweden and settled himself at Monthoux, near 
Geneva, a beautiful villa belonging to the Comtesse Elise de 
Montailleur, which she had placed at his disposal. Comtesse 
M invited me to go with her and pay him a little visit, 
saying it would interest me to hear about his journey to the 
north, and that he would be sure to receive me with kindness. 
I hesitated for a long time before I could make up my mind 
to visit a bishop of so terrible a sect as I still thought the 
Roman Catholics were, but at last yielded to her: persuasions, 
saying to myself ‘that he could not be more terrible than the 
brigands we had met in Corsica; that my husband knew where 
I was going and would come and rescue me if necessary, and 
that Comtesse M herself would protect me.’ So, the next 
morning, we started through the _ beautiful country round 
Geneva, with glimpses of the lake at every turn, till we reached 
the Swiss frontier and perceived on a height the church and 
house of Monthoux, partly hidden by the trees. Driving 
through a high gate, we came to a door covered with roses and 
beautiful creeping plants, in the midst of a lovely garden, which 
door opened into a pretty sitting-room on the ground-floor. 
Whilst the servant went to announce us, I made a rapid inven- 
tory of everything in the room so as to try and judge of the 
tastes of the owner. The pictures on the walls and the books 
and papers on the table all pleased my fastidious taste. Then 
the bishop came in. Comtesse M presented me and he be- 
gan to talk of his Swedish journey, which put me at my ease 
at once. A little later he showed me some Danish newspapers 
which had been sent to him, giving an account of several 
episodes in his Scandinavian mission, and asked me to translate 
them for him, which I gladly undertook to do. But when a 
few words were said about religion I thought I ought to be on 
my guard, and I asked him not to make any attempt to con- 
vert me, as I was firmly resolved never to become a Catholic. 
He only smiled, and then he and Comtesse M—— began talking 
of serious things and of those eternal truths which are common 
to both Protestants and Catholics, while I listened with more 
and more interest, thinking of my good and pious mother and 
feeling that, after all, good people felt” alike on all really im- 
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portant points. Before our visit ended the bishop had won not 
only my respect but my confidence and affection. 

“A few days later, his secretary, Canon Guillermin, came to 
fetch the translations I had promised him. We were then stay- 
ing at Veyrier-sous-Salére, the great heat of Geneva having 
compelled us to leave that town for the summer. I happened 
to be out when the canon called and he found my husband 
alone. This was really a providential circumstance, for they 
entered at once into a conversation on religious subjects, and my 
husband did not hesitate to pour out freely all his prejudices 
and erroneous ideas as to the Catholic Church; but only to find 
them dispelled one by one. He never made any objection 
after that to my seeing the bishop, which I often did, either at 
his own house or in the great convent of Mére Emilie, which 
was near our home. Monseigneur Mermillod gave me many 
interesting Catholic books to read, and, as I had: nothing else to 
do and the weather was too hot to go out in the middle of the 
day, my husband and I spent more than half our time in read- 
ing. I found.out every day not only how absurd my ideas 
were about the ignorance, superstition, and idolatry of Catholics, 
but also that I really knew nothing whatever either of religion, 
philosophy, or history. In the evening I used often to meet and 
talk to the village children, and when I told one of them once 
that he worshipped the Virgin Mary the boy laughed in my 
face, and gave me so clear a theological answer that I was both 
ashamed and confused at my ignorance. Strangely enough, all 
this time I never dreamed of becoming a Catholic myself. I 
studied the question as I should have done natural history or 
any other science, without ever thinking of it as affecting my 
own soul. The good canon came very often to see us both, and 
we became very fond of him and used to enjoy the theological 
disputes we had together, in which, I am bound to say, we 
always came off second-best. But his patience and sweetness 
were unalterable, even when I used to say to him: ‘Yes! I see 
you are right; but as for me, nothing would ever induce me to 
become a Catholic!’ 

“ At last I became secretly alarmed at the inclination I felt 
growing in me towards Catholicism. I remembered all I had 
been taught about guarding my pure Protestant faith against the 
insidious wiles of the papists; so that I resolved to go and con- 
sult a noted Lutheran pastor at Geneva, to open my heart 
to him, and get him to reawaken my Protestant zeal and 
strengthen me against the ravening wolves who were striv- 
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ing to entrap and destroy my soul. I went accordingly and 
knocked at the pastor’s house. It was his wife who opened the 
door, together with half a dozen little children, who were sent 
in different directions to look for their papa. He was not, how- 
ever, to be found; and his wife then suggested that I should 
tell Aer what I wanted and she would explain it all to her hus- 
band. But I had imbibed too many Catholic notions about .con- 
fession to find such a proposal acceptable, and therefore begged 
her to ask the pastor to come and see me. He did so several 
times; but when I propounded my difficulties to him he 
answered me so vaguely and so unsatisfactorily that I was more 
perplexed than ever. The canon had only asked me to pray to 
God for light, and this I did with my whole heart. My husband 
was in the same state of mind as myself; yet we neither of us 
thought it would be possible for us to beccme Catholics, know- 
ing the very strong Protestant feeling in both our families and 
the horror which such a step would inspire in their minds. My 
only consolation was in going to Monthoux and having long 
talks with the bishop, who, in spite of his overwhelming occupa- 
tions, always found time to give me an explanation of my diffi-, 
culties and to say a few words of hope and encouragement, 
which were as balm to my troubled spirit. 

“At last I resolved on a desperate measure in order to test 
our real position; and that was, to ask the Lutheran pastor to 
admit us to holy Communion in his church. He, knowing our 
state of mind, hesitated to give us the permission; and, in fact, 
refused it. Then I said to him: ‘Well, I feel I must have 
Communion in some way or other; and if you will not give it 
to us, we will go to Monseigneur Mermillod.’ 

“The poor man, alarmed at the bare thought of our leaving 
the Protestant Church, at once fixed on the Sunday following; 
and I went to the bishop to tell him what we had settled to do. 
I implored him to forget, for a moment, that he was a Catholic 
bishop and to advise me only as a kind and disinterested friend; 
for, of course, as a bishop, he could only condemn our intended 
action. He said only a few, wise words and did not attempt to 
dissuade us. 

“On the Sunday following, accordingly, after the table d’héte 
in the evening, when we had made a copious repast, I announc- 
ed to our astonished friends that we were going to the Protest- 
ant temple to make our Communion. 
| “In Denmark the custom is as follows: 

“ After what is called ‘confession,’ which consists in an ex- 
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hortation from the pastor, while the penitents say nothing, ev- 
ery one goes up to the communion table and kneels, while the 
minister pronounces the absolution and imposes his hands on the 
head of each person, after which he gives them the bread and 
wine. 

“ But in Geneva, as the pastor’s wife told me, this antiquated 
but reverent mode of action is entirely ‘out of fashion.’ Every 
one stays in his or her place while the minister sits on a little 
stool, and then the communicants rise and receive the bread and 
wine standing before him. This was the last time that we either 


of us set our foot in a Protestant church. If we had our doubts - 


before, we then acquired a blessed certainty that the truth was 
only to be found in the Catholic faith. 


‘““We walked homie in silence towards the hotel. It was late . 


and the moon had just risen behind Mont Blanc. When we came 
to the bridge, my husband stopped and, pointing in the direc- 
tion of Monthoux, said to me: ‘I have had enough of this. We 
cannot lose our souls to please our families, and cannot resist 
God’s grace any longer under the pretext of wanting still further 
time for reflection. I see clearly which is the true church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and I am determined to belong to it. If you 
think as I do, let us go to-morrow to Monthoux and ask mon- 
seigneur to receive us?’ 

“My joy may be imagined. I had never dared hope that 
my dearest husband would so:soon share my convictions ; and now 
all difficulties had vanished, and together we were to take this, the 
most important step in our whole lives! The next morning my 
husband was not very well, but he would not hear of any further 
delay, so that I went over alone.to Monthoux and informed Mon- 
seigneur Mermillod of our determination and the result of our Pro- 
testant Communion. I added our earnest entreaty that he would 
himself receive us into the church. He assented most kindly, 
congratulating me warmly, and fixed on the 26th of October for 
the day of our joint reception. 

“The intervening time was spent in earnest preparation for the 
event. The good canon multiplied himself in giving us the need- 
ful instruction, while the Comtesse M , who was to be my 
godmother, gave me a beautiful rosary and crucifix blessed by 
the pope. 

“The day came, and the little church of Monthoux was gaily 
decked with flowers by our sympathizing friends. 

“My husband made his confession first, I walking up and 
down in an agony outside the church meanwhile, not knowing 
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how great is the sweetness and ease of that sacrament when once 
it is fully understood. 

“Then on two prie-dieux, before the altar, we knelt and both 
made out abjuration; after which Holy Mass was said, and we 
received from the bishop’s hand the Bread of Life. Then he 
deigned to give us the sacrament of Confirmation, addressing us 
in that paternal and beautiful language with which those who 
know him are so familiar. 

“Of the intense happiness of that hour I cannot speak. We 
both seemed flooded with grace and blessings, and as if life 


-would never be long enough to express our deep and heartfelt 


gratitude. . 

“Nine years have now elapsed since that day, and each year 
has only found us more thoroughly contented and more deeply 
grateful for the infinite grace vouchsafed to us, while so many of 
our countrymen are plunged in the darkness of heresy and 
schism.” 


It is almost impossible for English or Americans, who see and 
hear so much of Catholicity, and so many of whom have some 
friend or relation in that faith, to believe the amount of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and actual violence which exist in the northern 
countries of Europe against the Catholic Church. All we can do 
is to pray, and that earnestly, that the light may once more be 
vouchsafed to all ‘‘ who sit in darkness and the shadow of death,” 
so that in God’s good time all may be one in faith and hope 
and in that divine charity which “ hopeth all things,” “ believeth 
all things,’ and which “never faileth.” 


MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 





















A QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT. 


A QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT. 


I. 


THE smile grew broader as Miss Garrison progressed through 
page after page of the voluminous letter, and by the time she 
read ‘ Yours ever faithfully, Addie,” it had developed to the 
extent of showing a set of very regular teeth of perfect white- 
ness. There was a merry twinkle in her eye also. In this 
good-natured merriment there was the faintest suggestion of 
cynicism. : 

“So you have gone the way of the flesh, have you ?—that 
is, of young and pretty feminine flesh,” she thought to herself, as 
she tossed the letter on her writing-table. “I told her she 
would be engaged before the close of her first season, and she 
is. So much for my prophetic instinct. She was just the kind 
of a girl to fall in love with something. I suppose you have 
got to be congratulated, and, judging from the description which 
you give of your ‘young man,’ I think I can offer my felicita- 
tions with a good conscience. Let me see: ‘tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, massive without being bulky, gray eyes that shade into 
violet.’ O Addie!” and the white teeth flashed into view again, 
“JT am afraid they are a watery light blue.” 

Then she went on to herself with the phrases of the letter: 
“ His features, not very sharply cut, are strong, and his mouth 
and chin are very handsome indeed; hair light brown, thick 
but fine and glossy, and with a waviness to it; and his com- 
plexion bronzed but clear.” 

Miss Garrison went over these details with great relish, and 
really tried to build up an image of the man to whom her 
friend had entrusted her heart, although such a process is al- 
ways unsatisfactory. ‘“I wish she had sent a photograph with 
the description,” she said to herself. ‘No doubt she meant to 
be accurate. That remark about his ‘not very sharply cut 
features,’ with the supplementary one that ‘his mouth and chin 
are very handsome indeed,’ and the painful silence about Mr. 
Paul Arkenburgh’s nose inclines me to the belief that it may 
be a good, honest turned-up one. I am sure Addie would not 
have omitted some word about it if it had been a definite nose 
of any other kind. Well, it would have to be almost a broken 
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nose not to be amply compensated for by ‘eyes that shade into 
violet’ and a stunning mouth and chin. It is a dreary waste of 
countenance, indeed, which handsome eyes cannot redeem, and 
I have seen a fine mouth and smile make a perfectly ugly man 
fascinating. So, if Addie has not hopelessly idealized her 
Launcelot, I should think he would do, as far as looks go.” 

“By the way,” she continued, in analytical revery over her 
friend’s letter, ““she hasn’t said a word about his intelligence 
or his moral character. That he is a model of virtue is taken 
for granted, I suppose, and that he has been employed for some 
time as confidential clerk in the same office with Addie’s father 
must be considered as a voucher for good business qualities at 
least. Nowadays that counts more than a taste for literature or 
philosophy. So I think on the whole I may congratulate you, 
Mrs. Paul Arkenburgh that is to be, with an approving con- 
science. I should have had to do it anyhow, but itis nicer 
to do it without having tosay to one’s self: ‘What in the world 
could she have found in that man?’”’ 

Miss Garrison, having analyzed herself into this frame of mind, 
sat down and wrote straightway a sympathetic little note of 
felicitation to Miss Archer on having reached that delightful 
stage of young womanhood where an engagement ring on the 
finger notes a circumscription of horizon but a great access of 
delight within the contracted sphere. 

The two girls had been at Vassar together, and were very 
good friends despite a radical difference in temperaments. Miss 
Garrison felt to herself that there was much in Addie Archer 
which the girl could have lacked advantageously, but there was 
much there which appealed to her. Miss Archer was a pretty 
blonde, quick and lively, and with a pronounced disposition to 
enjoy life as thoroughly as possible which made her forgivably 
frivolous. But constant high spirits are such a grateful thing in 
a friend, outside of a lachrymose or serious juncture, that they 
are recognized as a virtue. 

Miss Garrison was a young woman of character and ideas. 
She was quite capable of cutting her hair short and devoting 
herself to female suffrage if the admission of women to the 
polls should strike her as a desirable thing for her sex. For- 
tunately, nothing like this had ever struck her. She dominated 
her sprightly friend by the superior force of her will, and it had 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that Addie should 
have dutifully submitted to her a close description of the young 
man who had won her. 
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After they were graduated at Vassar, Miss Garrison had 
gone to Europe with her uncle, who was her guardian and 
greatest friend. Nearer relatives she had not. She enjoyed an 
income ample enough for her individual needs, though not large 
enough to give her the prestige of an heiress. It was at Cannes 
that she received this letter from Addie Archer. After a few 
weeks there they were to go to Florence, Naples, Rome, and 
Venice ; then back to America. 

The Archers were people who were almost :in the inner cir- 
cle of New York society. Miss Garrison was quite inside the 
invisible lines which hedge about that small, exclusive body from 
friction with the coarser outside people, who, poor things! are 
doomed, not to “outer darkness,” but to that gray mist which 
lies round and about the fancied sphere of golden light in which 
the elect of the great world rejoice and have their being, 

Mr. Archer was apparently a successful business man, and 
there was a well-founded hope in the hearts of his wife and 
daughter that some day, and that a not very distant one, they 
would reach the round of the social ladder which was the object 
of their ambitions. 

Mr. Archer was the president of a line of surface cars and 
Paul Arkenburgh was a confidential clerk in the company’s 
office. Young Arkenburgh owed his promotion to the influence 
of Mr. Archer, who had recognized his excellent business quali- 
ties, and by his recommendation and praise of the young man’s 
clear head, fidelity to work, and integrity had secured his 
prompt advancement. Arkenburgh was more than grateful for 
this generous patronage. A disposition of great intensity and 
much warmth was somewhat masked in him by the reserve 
which so frequently accompanies great force of character. But 
gratitude with him was not an emotion to begin yesterday and 
end to-day. The sense of a kindness done to him abode in his 
soul with a fixity as tenacious as that of’ honor in the soul of 
a gentleman. 

Mr. Archer's interest in his promising clerk was not exhibited 
merely in their business relations. He frequently took him to 
his place at Irvington, and the young man gradually acquired a 
familiar footing in the family. When Paui Arkenburgh realized 
that the pretty, frolicsome daughter of his employer was the 
one fair maid to make “this and that other world” for him, 
before speaking to Addie Archer he had frankly spoken to the 
girl’s father to learn whether he would object to receiving him 
as a son-in-law. 
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‘ To Mr. Archer’s credit, although he had counted on a more 
distinguished alliance for his only child than one with his own 
clerk, he was too sensible a man to undertake ‘to shape the 
destiny of the girl in contradiction to her wishes. Moreover, 
he not only had really a regard for Arkenburgh, but he detected 
in him those qualities which require only opportunity to lead 
to success. It was with a quiet conviction of his own foresight 
in regard to Paul’s future that he bade him urge his suit with 
Miss Archer, and assured him that, if he found favor with the. 
girl, he had nothing worse to anticipate than Mrs. Archer’s dis- 
appointment. 

That worthy creature, working to break down the barriers 
which barred her entrance to the land of promise held by the 
chosen few, had waited for an influential son-in-law as a useful 
and expected auxiliary. She was not likely, then, to see her 
daughter marry Mr. Archer’s clerk with perfect acquiescence. 

“But if Addie says ‘Yes,’ and you have me and her to back 
you, the mother will have to come down, that is all,” said Mr. 
Archer, with a nice estimate of the situation. 

What Addie said we already know from the. warm letter to 
Miss Garrison announcing her engagement. It was written and 
sent off the day following a very charming interview with Mr. 
Paul Arkenburgh in the conservatory. That the strong, monu- 
mental young man should have won her airy fancy was one of those 
surprises which Cupid sometimes works for his own amusement 
and the wonder of the world. That a severe, earnest young 
fellow should lay his strongly beating heart at the feet of a gay, 
volatile girl was, on the other hand, a venture in love so much 
in the order of masculine selections for wifehood as to occasion 
no surprise in any one who has marked the course of love’s 
currents in the human male. ; 

It may be said here, however, that the thought which oc- 
curred to many minds when they received the news, to wit: 
that Arkenburgh had viewed the young girl in connection with 
her father’s bank account, was entirely wrong. Paul had fallen 
as honestly in love as a healthy young man, heart-free, possibly 
could. Had Addie Archer been a shop-girl it would not have 
affected his suit in the least. He loved the bright, pretty creature, 
and men of his stamp, when they love, marry for it. He had 
too much confidence in his own ability to compass the goods of 
fortune to make their presence in the person of his beloved any- 
thing that ‘could be called an inducement. Miss Archer had not 
enlarged upon his personal attractions to any extent in her letter 
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to Miss Garrison. Paul Arkenburgh’s grayish eyes did deepen 
into an exquisite violet, and though his nose was one of those 
resolute features which present rhore determination than form it 
was not ugly. The sturdy, broad-shouldered man, with the clear 
mastery in the expression of his gray eyes and the strong, 
square chin, with a mouth that resolved itself into an exceedingly 
winning smile, was to any woman’s eyes a wonderfully attrac- 
tive youth. 

They loved each other so much that they were glad to rise 
earlier that they might the quicker renew the consciousness of 
how sweet it was. Thus the commencement of love’s young 
dream was fair and smooth. 





Il. 


Four months later, at the beginning of June, Kate Garrison 
and her uncle Hartwell returned to America as a large. number 
of their compatriots were drifting across the ocean to Europe. 
Miss Garrison was not sorry to be back on her native shores 
once more. She had enjoyed her pleasant wanderings on the 
Continent in the genial companionship of an uncle who found in 
his niece such a reproduction of his cherished sister, the mother 
of the ‘girl, that he could not be kind enough to her. But she 
wanted to see old friends and old scenes. She was to re- 
main with her uncle for a fortnight, and then she had promised 
Miss Archer to put in a few weeks with her at Newport. 

It was only the second day after her return that she found 
herself in the lower part of the town. A very late wedding at 
Trinity Church had drawn her thither, and after it was over she 
decided to go to her uncle’s office on Broad Street and see if 
there were any prospect of his returning home with her, at 
least after luncheon. 

She found him bundling together two or three papers with 
heads neatly written in red ink, his hat on, ready to go out. 
He greeted her warmly, and when he had heard why she came 
said dubiously and with regret: 

“T have got to go to court, for there is every reason to 
think that a case of mine will be reached this morning. But it 
is not certain, and, if it does come up, there is a.chance of 
old Wiggins getting another postponement. How would you 
like to go to court with me, and if the case is put off, or doesn’t 
come up at all to-day, I’ll go home with you. Were you ever 
in- a court?” 


“No, never,” she replied, “and I had rather go than not.” 
VOL. LIII.—2 
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So Mr. Hartwell stuck two or three of the documents into 
the inside band of his hat and then set that rather antiquat- 
ed article with much precision’on his head. They left the of- 
fice together, walked up Broadway and along Park Row un- 
til they.came to City Hall Park, which they crossed. Miss 
Garrison next found herself entering a square brown-stone 
building, to the second floor of which they were borne in a 
lift. The Court of Special Sessions was on this floor, at least 
that part of it in which Mr. Hartwell had, or expected to 
have, his case. 

It was a large square room, with the sunlight streaming 
in from long windows, which were open to allow the soft air 
to circulate through the room. At the end, to the left of 
the door, was the judge’s seat with some red stuff draped 
back of it against the wall. Miss Garrison felt that the dig- 
nity of the law would not have been impaired at all if the 
red drapery had not been so. obviously dusty. 

In front of the judge’s desk, which stood on a platform 
two or three feet high, was an enclosure where the clerk, 
the district-attorney, and other court officials were. At the 
right of this space was the jury-box, in which twelve discon- 
solate-looking men were sitting in various stages of relaxation. 

Outside this enclosure was a larger space with benches in 
it, which was barred off by another railing from the last sec- 
tion of the court-room. Back of this was what looked like a 
large wardrobe. It was the enclosure in which the prisoners 
were kept when brought from their cells until they had to ap- 
pear before the court. 

Miss Garrison looked about the place with its cheaply fres- 
coed walls and long windows, and felt it was rather a mean-look- 
ing court-room. The people in it did not impress her much 
more favorably. They had a cheap look, too, and she began to 
think that those who attend the sessions of justice, even as 
spectators, are not drawn from the cream of humanity. 

Her uncle had put her in the enclosure just below the judge’s 
desk. He told her his case was to come on next, and that she 
would not have to wait very long. The judge was a rather fine- 
looking man. He was tall and portly, and though his hair was 
liberally sown with gray he did not seem more than forty-five 
or six. He wore moustaches, had large, bright eyes, and also 
had a fashion of gnawing the finger-nails of a white, shapely 
hand. He was clean-shaven with the exception of his mous- 
taches. 
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Miss Garrison did not have to wait long. She saw her uncle 
rise and address some remarks to the court. Then another 
jawyer got up and addressed remarks to the court. From what 
was said by the judge, Miss Garrison gathered that the case 
was put off till some other time. She saw her unclé put his 
papers promptly into his high-hat and pick up his cane. 

At that moment a noise and slight commotion at the other 
end of the court-room attracted her attention. She glanced that 
way and saw a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow walking 
down the aisle. He carried himself with notable dignity. Straight 
as an arrow, with a set expression on his face, and his resolute 
eyes betraying a stanch unacceptance of his surroundings, he 
approached the railing in front of the judge’s desk like one who 
had come to call him to stern account. 

There was something in his carriage and looks which excited 
Miss Garrison’s curiosity. 

‘“What is he going to do?” she whispered to her uncle, who 
had approached her side. She delayed, her gaze fastened on the 
young fellow. 

“He is going to be done, I believe,” said her uncle with 
grim humor. “ He stole a lot of money, and he is to be sen- 
tenced !”’ 

A thief! Her first thought was that he looked like a man 
who would steal a great deal of money if he stole any. He did 
not suggest petty larceny in the least. But her next thought, 
as clear and strong as a logically deduced judgment, was that 
the young man had stolen nothing. His face, his clear, unflinch- 
ing eye, the calm dignity of his fine mouth and square chin, the 
character-of the broad, smooth forehead, and, more than all, the 
peculiar dignity with which he carried himself made it a matter 
of no doubt to her mind that he was guiltless. Her intuition 
told her this. 

His eyes were fixed calmly on. the judge: not defiantly, not 
resignedly—only unshrinkingly, and with a sense of contained en- 
durance as of one who assists at a necessary but painful cere- 
mony. There was not a flicker of change in the strong face as 
the learned judge declared. that after an impartial trial he had 
been convicted of a gross breach of trust and had been adjudged 
guilty of having embezzled fifteen thousand dollars. 

“If I am disposed to accord you the lightest sentence which 
the statutes decree, it is because this is your first offence, and that 
your character seems to have been irreproachable before this 
lapse. But the evidence in your case, though circumstantial, has 
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been of a kind to force conviction of your guilt on twelve impartial 
citizens. -You have declined to enter any plea either of ‘ guilty’ 
or ‘not guilty.’ I sentence you, therefore, to five years of hard 
labor in Sing Sing. I hope that, as you have youth and so 
much that seems praiseworthy in your character, this term 
of imprisonment will not blight your life but may be a safeguard 
to your future career when you are released.” 

During the slow, measured delivery of the judge’s words Miss 
Garrison had not once removed her eyes from the face of the 
man. The longer she looked the more certain was she in her soul 
that he was innocent. At the close of the fatal speech he turned 
with the same calm repose and air of mastery and walked down 
the aisle erect and firm, the officer at his side. Not a shadow of 
emotion had crossed his face. 

“Come! let us go,” exclaimed Miss Garrison to her uncle. 

They followed after the sheriff and his prisoner. Something 
chanced to delay them so that Miss Garrison found herself by 
the side of the sentenced man. Pushed by the crowd behind her 
she was even forced against. him for a moment. 

He moved a little, slowly turned toward her, and when he 
saw it was a lady made a slight bow as of apology. 

Her eyes were fixed upon him with a look of interest which 
she did not care to disguise. As he apologized by. this 
quiet show of courtesy for something not his fault, his clear eyes 
were turned full upon her own. The girl had a conviction of 
her ability to read character, and the intimate sense that the man 
before ‘her was guiltless of all crime struck her with such force 
that, in an impulse of honest sympathy, she stretched forth her 
hand and, looking straight into his eyes, said in a low, earnest 
voice: ‘I believe you are perfectly innocent.” 

He took her hand with a respectfully firm grasp, which was 
hardly a pressure of the fingers. ‘ Thank you,” he said, with 
intense feeling, while his eyes lit up with a light that would have 
confirmed her had she needed confirmation. The soft gray deep- 
ened with feeling. The firm lips relaxed into a softer expression, 
lending a sudden charm to his rather stern face. She felt the 
full stress of gratitude conveyed by his words and kindled look. 
Then -he bent his head slightly again and passed on. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Hartwell, with some nervousness, “ that 
was a very singular thing to do! I do not think you should have 
spoken to that fellow at all. Certainly not to tell him that. The 
court has found him guilty. He is a criminal.” 

“And I found him innocent,” she cried warmly. “ Uncle 
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Hartwell, I am sure that he has not done the thing he was charged 
with. I could not help letting him feel as he stood there, so 
alone and deserted, that there was one soul who believed in him. 
I should have felt like a coward not to have spoken to him as I 
did when I felt it so strongly. There is some mistake, I am sure. 
I would do the same thing again.” 

“TI am afraid you have made the mistake, my dear. What 
do you know about crime or criminals?” Mr. Hartwell inquired 
with a proud disdain. 

“ Nothing—about criminals,” she retorted quickly. 

Miss Garrison could not get the thought of the young fellow 
out of her mind. She felt glad that she had happened into the 
court-room and was thus able to say one cheering word to a 
stricken man. How his eyes had lit up as he neither con- 
firmed nor denied her conviction in regard to him! There had 
been no need of words. 

The next day she eagerly read-the morning papers to find out 
who he was and with what he was charged. When she found 
the account and read the prisoner’s name she experienced. a 
strange shock. It was none other than Paul Arkenburgh ! 

She got other papers of an earlier date to learn all she could 
of his alleged crime. In them she read the story, given at length 
on account of the criminal’s engagément to the daughter of Mr. 
Archer, the president of the company from which the money 
had been stolen. It seemed that on a certain day of the week 
the company paid off the men. The money for this was deposit- 
ed in the safe two or three days before, and was put in envelopes . 
ready for distribution on pay-day, Monday. 

Friday the money was in the safe. Saturday morning it was 
gone. By a singular coincidence, that same Saturday morning 
one of the men employed in the office, who lived some little 
distance up the Hudson, had noticed Arkenburgh at the window 
of a train going north, which passed the station where he was 
waiting to take the cars into town. Arkenburgh had not seen 
him. 

When this man got to the office he learned that the money 
was taken. Arkenburgh had left the key for the cashier in an 
envelope. Mr. Archer had been ill enough for two days to 
remain at Irvington, and he had not come down that morning. 
He was telegraphed at ence that the money had been taken and 
that Paul Arkenburgh, the only one of the clerks who knew the 
combination for the safe, had been there yesterday until the 
office was closed and had been seen by chance that morning on 
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a train going north! Mr. Archer was asked if they had not 
better telegraph to Albany and the way-stations, ordering 
Arkenburgh’s arrest. 

Mr. Archer wrote back that he was too ill to do anything 
himself that day, but to take such measures as they thought 
best. 

Thereupon the official did take such measures that Paul 
Arkenburgh was arrested when he was leaving the train at 
Albany. He had seemed disturbed and vexed. He declared 
that it was a mistake and an insult, and that he would explain 
matters to Mr. Archer when he got to New York. 

Despite Mr. Archer’s illness, he was at the station to meet 
him, and accompanied him to jail. There he had a long private 
talk with Arkenburgh. 

When Arkenburgh was brought to trial he declined to plead 
“not guilty,” refusing to make any answer to the charge. The 
evidence was strongly against him. No one but he knew the 
combination for the safe, except Mr. Archer, who had been con- 
fined to his home for two days before the robbery, and for the 
greater part of the day following it. 

Testimony on all sides was in favor of the fine character 
Arkenburgh had always borne. The most. the opposing counsel 
could get against him, as an offset in this respect, was his 
reserve. He seemed a quiet fellow, not accustomed to talk of 
his plans or views, and yet very thoughtful. 

Everything seemed to tell against him as far as they told 
against ‘any one. The safe had not been broken open. The 
result was his conviction. And Miss Garrison had witnessed the 
closing scene in the drama by being present in court the day 
he was sentenced. 

“Tt is thought,” said the paper which gave the best account 
of the robbery, “that Mr. Archer hoped for Arkenburgh’s 
acquittal in view of the fine character he had always borne. It 
is known that he strove to induce the company to decline pro- 
secuting the guilty clerk on the ground that he could probably 
be induced to refund the money. And here was a strange 
feature in the case. Arkenburgh had nothing with him when he 
was arrested but a small travelling bag, in which there was no 
money. His room had been searched. by the detectives, but no 
money found. All he had with him was one hundred and some 
odd dollars in bills, none of which were identified as of those 
stolen from the bank. 

.“ Arkenburgh must have had an accomplice to whom he en- 
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trusted the money. He was not known to have any woman 
friend who could .have assisted him. There was no woman in 
the case, apparently.” 

“Paul Arkenburgh is innocent!” Miss Garrison exclaimed 
aloud upon finishing the paper. “But who could have taken 
the money, then? -Why did he say he could explain it all to 
Mr. Archer, and then decline to make any answer to the 
charge.”’ 

She sat motionless, the paper in her lap, thinking very in- 
tently. For fully half an hour she remained quiet, her mind 
working at the problem with great activity. She tried to divest 
herself of the, idea that Arkenburgh was innocent that she might 
feel the force of the circumstances which had convinced the 
jury of his guilt. But she could not get any hypothesis which 
would make it plausible in this way. Was human nature capable 
of a hypocrisy so deep that this man, convicted of a crime 
which he had committed, and laboring under the sense that he 
had played his game and lost, could have flashed into his 
violet eyes that look of intense, quiet gratitude at her testimony 
of a belief in his innocence? could have thrown into his voice 
that simple, earnest, manly dignity as he thanked her ?—she, a 
stranger whom he had never seen before and could never ex- 
pect to behold again. 

No! She had not Sounded the depths either of human de- 
pravity nor risen to the heights of human rectitude, but there 
could be no sufficient reason for such duplicity as this, she 
thought. 

Then who had stolen the money, and why was this innocent 
man without a protest, without even the usual plea of “not 
guilty,” passing to an ignominious punishment that would blast 
his career ? 

There could be no motive but policy or love. Which could 
it have been? There seemed no room for the first. There ap- 
peared no ground for the second. 

The result of Kate Garrison’s long deliberation was that she 
resolved to go to Newport and pay her visit to Miss Archer as 
soon as she had seen one or two legal persons in New York. 


Ill. 


“Oh! I am so glad to see you, Kate.” 

Miss Archer’s tone was warm and eager, but there was the 
sound of tears in her voice as she greeted Miss Garrison. It 
was a week after that young woman’s deep cogitation over the 
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case of Mr. Paul Arkenburgh. Before she left New York for 
Newport she had had a long interview with the lawyers who 
had conducted the case against that unfortunate’ young man. 
At the end one of them had said to her: “It is a pity the 
prisoner did not have you to conduct his defence.” 

Miss Garrison had smiled and remarked: ‘ The defence may 
be possible still.” Then she had left him with her belief in the 
young man’s complete innocence quite unimpaired and with a 
rather contemptuous opinion of the legal profession. 

She had hardly arrived at the cottage in Newport which Mr. 
Archer had rented for the season and taken off her things be- 
fore Miss Archer dragged her into her bed-room,and told her 
with tears and lamentations, and a touch of indignation, the 
story of the robbery. She was intensely vexed with Arkenburgh 
‘for exposing her to the mortification of public gossip and a 
scandal which threatened to impair her social interests. 

“You have no doubt. of his guilt ?” asked Miss Garrison, 
when Miss Archer had finished her story of the robbery. 

“T wish I could have for my own sake,” Miss Archer replied 
bitterly. ‘It is mortifying to think that. one has been engaged 
to a thief. Unfortunately, there is no room for doubt. Poor 
papa is quite broken up over the thing. He implores me to be 
less severe in my feelings against Arkenburgh. He was really 
fond of him, and cannot reconcile himself to the thought of such 
perfidy. Oh! why should I have gotten into such a dreadful. 
complication ?”” she exclaimed irritably, a look of vexation in 
her face. ‘It seemed sacrifice enough to marry only a clerk in 
papa’s office and then to have him show his appreciation of my 
generous forgetfulness of the difference in our positions by dis- 
gracing himself and me. Isn’t it awful, Kate? O Kate! don’t 
you feel what this is to me?” 

She looked at her friend imploringly, the, flush of mortified 
vanity reddening her cheeks. Miss Garrison hardly knew what 
to say. If the girl believed her lover guilty of theft she could 
not be blamed for feeling so keenly hurt about the matter. But 
even so, Miss Garrison thought, with some severity, perhaps, that 
a more dignified bearing would have seemed better than the ready 
querulousness of outraged pride or vanity. Miss Archer had no 
room for any consideration except her humbled self. 

“Your father was ill at the time this thing happened?” Miss 
Garrison asked after a moment, in which she had nodded her 
head in a slow, doubtful way, capable of being construed into 
sympathy for Miss Archer. 
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“Yes; that only made it worse. It seems as if Arkenburgh 
were taking advantage of papa’s absence ’’ 

“What was the matter with your father?” inquired Miss 
Garrison with kindly interest. 

‘He had a severe attack of rheumatism in his leg so that he 
could not move. He was unable to leave his room, and it was 
only by the greatest effort that he could get to town to see Paul 
after he was brought back from Albany. But he would go to 
New York to see him. He did his best to prevent the company 
from pushing the case, he was so lenient toward Arkenburgh. 
Papa really made him. It was through him that Paul was so 
rapidly advanced. Don’t you see how much worse that made it 
seem in him to act so shamefully ?”’ 

Miss Garrison did not make an immediate answer. She only 
took her friend’s hand and held it in her own. 

Then she said quietly: ‘Do you love him still, Addie?” 

Miss Archer raised her head indignantly, with the tear-drops 
clinging to the lashes of her eyes, and said, rather viciously : 
“Love a thief? Love a man who has been as ungrateful and 
cruel as that? My shame and wonder is that I could have ever 
loved any one who could be capable of such things. At first I 
did not believe it, and wanted to go to him and ask him how he 
could have done such a thing,” she went on with charming con- 
sistency. ‘‘ But papa would not hear of it. He cannot bear to 
have the subject mentioned. Once when I spoke of Arkenburgh 
as a ‘thief’ papa reproached me quite strongly for it. He said 
that Paul had always been kind to me and that it was unwomanly 
to throw stones at him when he was down. As if making me a 
byword were not doing enough to offset any little good-natured 
kindness before,” she exclaimed in another burst of indig- 
nation. 

“Supposing it were all a mistake, and Mr. Arkenburgh were 
proved perfectly innocent,” said Miss Garrison soothingly. 

“ How can‘it be proven when they have tried him and found 
him guilty?” the other cried impatiently. ‘It is foolish to pity 
him or make such suppositions about him. No; Ido not care 
for him and I wish I had never seen him.” 

“T am sorry for you, Addie,” said Miss Garrison, “ but it 
would be much worse if you still loved him, or if you had any 
doubt about his guilt: You will soon forget him. Do not 
think about him any more. . These things have only to be lived 
down, and they are lived down pretty quickly in America. 
Everybody will sympathize with you. We won't talk about it 
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any more, but just have as jolly a time as we can this summer. 
You must go out just as much as possible, and act as if this 
had never occurred.” 

Then Miss Garrison began asking about friends and what kind 
of a season it was at Newport, etc., until she had brought Miss 
Archer toa more cheerful mind. After a little while, on the plea 
of fatigue, she bade her friend “ good night,” and retired to her room, 
glad to get by herself and think. Her fancy flew from the picture 
of the querulous girl full of wrathful feeling for her former lover to 
that lover as she had seen him, his eyes growing dark with the 
intensity of his gratitude for her declaration of belief in his inno- 
cence. He was ina prison now, coarse clothes, with stripes of 
ignominy on them, presenting him as an offender against society. 
She found herself more in sympathy with the man who was a 
stranger to her than with the petulant girl whom she called 
her friend. 

“You are innocent!” she cried vehemently to herself, ‘and if 
I can help to prove you so I will.” And Miss Garrison had 
the elements in her of almost quixotic devotion when her judg- 
ment and her feeling were alike touched. She had not been 
in Newport more than a day or two before she found an oppor- 
tunity to converse with Mr. Archer alone. It was something she 
had desired ever since her arrival. Miss Archer had been invited 
at the last moment to take a place left vacant in a coaching 
party, and had accepted with much pleasure on her friend’s insis- 
tence that she should go. Mrs. Archer was sick with a headache, 
but she told Miss Garrison not to forego the afternoon drive on 
that account. Whereupon that young lady had proposed to 
Mr. Archer to accompany her, and to her surprise he had 
consented. 

The carriage bowled over the road along the cliffs, the velvety 
softness of the sea-air gently fanning their faces, while the blue 
water broke with a lisping contentedness upon the shore. Sud- 
denly, after a slight pause, Miss Garrison said: 

“TI suppose you were awfully vexed by the conduct of your 
clerk, Mr. Archer, weren’t you ?” 

A look of pain shot for a moment over the ruddy face of 
Mr. Archer and his brow contracted. His lips also were pressed 
tightly together for a moment. Then he said slowly: 

“Yes, more than can be imagined. ‘It is an exceedingly 
painful subject. My daughter's relation to the young man made 
it doubly trying. Nobody would have suspected him of such 
a thing. But it is done, and there is nothing more to 
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be said about it. It is too painful to be talked about, Miss. 
Garrison. I rarely allude to the subject. There is no use in it 
now.” 

“There is only one thing I wish you would tell me, Mr. 
Archer, and then we will let the subject drop. Why did he say 
when he was arrested that he would explain everything satisfac- 
torily and then, after he had -come back, refuse to say a 
word ?” 

Mr. Archer glanced at the girl, but she wore an expression 
of idle feminine interest only. Then he said: 

“He may have had some thought of defence which no one 
knew. He was quite excited when I saw him on his return to: 
New York. But he agreed with me that in view of what had 
happened the simplest thing was to submit to whatever the trial 
would leadto. I did my best to get the company not to prose- 
cute the case, but could not prevail with the managers. He 
was a fine young fellow, and no one had a word against him 
before this trouble. But, as I said, it is too painful to dwell 
upon, Miss Garrison, and I shall really feel obliged if you will 
quietly banish the whole thing as far as possible. We never 
speak of it now. It is done and cannot be recalled. He was 
a fine fellow.” 

He sighed heavily as he finished speaking and passed _his. 
hand over his forehead, which had contracted again. During the 
rest of the drive he was rather silent. Miss Garrison felt that . 
she would gather very little from any conversation on the sub- 
ject, even had it been possible to broach it again after her host 
had so pointedly begged that all allusion to it should be 
avoided 

Miss Archer returned from her expedition in better spirits 
than her friend had yet experienced in her. In the course of 
her talk with Miss Garrison she mentioned meeting a Mr. Cald- 
well from the West, who was visiting a friend in Newport. 
According to her report, he was a young man of thirty, of 
agreeable manners, and rich. He had evidently awakened a 
pleasant feeling in Miss Archer. 

The next day the two girls went to the Casino in-the morn- 
ing to attend the tennis championship games. It, was a soft, 
gray morning, the air cool with soft white clouds floating in the 
sky. Miss Garrison was absorbed to a degree she would not 
have cared to admit to everybody with the thought of discover- 
ing the truth about Paul Arkenburgh. She must find out. Be- 
lieving him innocent, she felt the injustice of the punishment 
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he was undergoing, and he had no friends. She did not analyze 
very closely whether the personality of the stalwart young clerk 
had helped to arouse this desire to vindicate him or not. 

On the other hand, if she were utterly mistaken—in which 
case Paul Arkenburgh was, to her mind, much worse than a 
thief—she wished to know it too, because then she could dispel 
the thought of assisting him. If he had stolen the money she 
could not feel any interest in him, for he was an awful hypocrite 
as well as a thief. He had conveyed to her a sense of innocence 
in a way that could only have been the deepest, craftiest dis- 
simulation if he were guilty. Hypocrisy was a more odious crime 
to her than larceny. 

But in the meantime she could not think of any measure to 
pursue for the moment. As the subject was barred in the Archer 
family, there was no hope of getting any clue by talking about 
the matter. Soshe resolved to enjoy her visit to her friend and 
to help Addie as much as she could. 

The grounds of the Newport Casino are very lovely, and - 
they never show to better advantage than on a soft gray sum- 
mer day. A crowd of men and women were gathered about 
the tennis court and wandering about on the sward with a 
Watteau-like effect. The son of a New England millionaire was 
playing with a college champion from England, and the interest 
shown by the young women was not entirely due to the skill 


displayed by the players. 


The two girls were standing a little outside of the crowd 
when Miss Archer greeted with some warmth a young fellow 
who strolled up. She presented him to Miss Garrison. It was 
Mr. Caldwell He was a slender young man in a white flannel 
suit with white shoes. He was good-looking and talked ani- 
matedly. Miss Garrison was only moderately interested in him, 
but she saw that her friend considerably brightened under his 
advent. 

He asked permission to introduce a friend of his, also from 
the West, a Mr. Derwent. It was the first time he had been in 
Newport, and Miss Garrison graciously showed him about the 
Casino. He was a business man- who had been successful in 
some ventures, and even in his outings and moments of recrea- 
tion he showed an inclination to touch on matters connected 
with profit and loss which amused the young woman. 

After a slight break in their conversation, he said to Miss 
Garrison: “Is the young lady with you the daughter of George 
Archer?” 
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‘“ Yes,” said Miss Garrison. 

“Was she very badly broken up by the way Arkenburgh 
acted ?” 

«Of course it was a great trial,” she answered. ‘The 
young man never gave any indication of such a nature, and 
naturally it was a terrible shock to a girl just engaged to 
him.” 

““] was very much surprised when I heard of it,” Mr. Der- 
went continued. ‘I knew Arkenburgh slightly. I thought at 
one time he might go into a scheme with me. He was a fine 
business fellow, and I felt he would get ahead. The man who 
introduced me to him tried to get him to join me. It had 
some chance of turning the wrong way, and I suppose Arken- 
burgh did not want to risk what money he had laid by and 
throw up a good position. But he was thinking about it a good 
deal, for this other fellow told me only a little while before this 
robbery Arkenburgh had spoken to him about it again and 
wanted to know when I was coming East. I was in Albany at 
the time, and my friend told Arkenburgh that I would treat 
with him if he chose to see me. Perhaps he thought stealing 
fifteen thousand dollars was a surer thing than running the risk 
of losing two or three thousand,” Mr. Derwent added with a 
laugh. 

Miss Garrison’s interest had been aroused from the moment 
Paul Arkenburgh’s name was mentioned, and she had listened 
most attentively. 

‘Do you think he stole the money?” she asked quietly. 

‘‘Why, I thought they proved it at the trial, didn’t they ?”” 
he returned nonchalantly. ‘You can imagine I had no such 
opinion of him when I wanted him to go into a scheme with 


” 


me. 
‘There was strong circumstantial evidence, 1 believe,” said 


Miss Garrison carelessly. Then, after a moment’s pause she asked : 
‘“Was there any reason he could have had for not wishing it 
known that he was thinking of going into this scheme of 
yours ?”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know, unless he felt people might think he 
had a taste for speculation. The risk might have seemed too 
great for a man with not much money to go into it. But he 
would have made a good thing out of it. It is turning just as 
I expected, and I will get good returns for my investment.” 

“You were in Albany about the time he got into this 
trouble, then?” she said. 
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“Just at that time. I had been there a week when I read 
the newspaper account of the robbery.” 

“ And your friend told you that Mr. Arkenburgh had talked 
with him about a wish to see you in regard to this matter ?? 

“He said he wanted to know when I would come East, and 
I suppose he was thinking about this. It was only about two 
months before that I had broached it to him.” 

“And you say your friend told him you were in Albany 
then ?” 

“Yes. Morris told him he had better not wait too long if 
he meant to go into it with me, and then Arkenburgh went 
into himself again and said no more about it one way or the 
other. He never talked much about anything.” 

The conversation turned to something else. - Miss Garrison 
was a little absent-minded at moments. She was saying to her- 
self: ‘This would account for his going to Albany just at the 
time of the robbery, which seemed so suspicious.” Arkenburgh 
had declined to give any reason for this trip, and the prosecution 
had made quite a point of it. It had seemed strange to Miss 
Garrison, but now she felt that she had discovered a reason for 
this. He had. gone there to confer with Derwent. With his 
usual secretiveness he had said nothing of his purpose. Then, 
when he was arrested for the robbery, the very fact that he 
kept silent on a point which seemed to tell against him fitted in 
with her idea that he was innocent, but for some reason cared 
to do nothing to clear himself of the charge. There could 
be no motive in this except to screen some one. Who could 
it be? ; 

She recalled his indignation on being arrested. Then he had 
seen Mr. Archer and had said or done nothing to prove his 
innocence afterward. Could it be that Mr. Archer had made it 
clear to him that defence was useless ? 

‘ She was very thoughtful while they were at the Casino. 
That night, when Miss Archer and herself were sitting together 
before going to bed, she strove to placate that young woman 
by a hearty sympathy with her hopes. At last she said care- 
lessly : 

“Addie, was Mr. Arkenburgh of a very generous disposition ? ” 

“How strange you should take such an interest in that man!” 
her friend replied, with a touch of the pettish indignation which 
the name of her former lover seemed to always awaken. “I 
thought he was very generous, but he was a reserved man and, 
as a rule, never showed his feelings very much. But it looks 
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like generosity, doesn’t it, to disgrace himself and thus put me 
and papa and mamma in such a hateful position? If there was 
anybody he ought to have felt gratitude toward it was certainly 
papa. His advancement was due to papa’s taking such an active 
interest in him. No; I do not think he had any generosity,” 
she concluded emphatically. ‘But why do you take such an 
interest in a thief?’ she asked vindictively. 

“Tt certainly is not because he is a thief,’ Miss Garrison 
returned with some coldness. “ Did it never strike you as some- . 
what surprising that so very exemplary a man should all at once 
steal fifteen thousand dollars ?”’ 

It was on the tip of her tongue to explain that Mr. Derwent, 
by what he had said to her that day, had confirmed her belief 
in Arkenburgh’s innocence. But on second thought she said 
nothing about it. A rather startling suspicion had entered her 
mind while her friend had been speaking. It was one she was 
loath to entertain, but she could not dispel it. 

The time of her visit was drawing to a close.- She was not 
sorry. Her interest in Miss Archer had somewhat faded when 
she saw how she bore herself in the matter of Paul Arkenburgh. 
She could not sympathize with the ease with which Miss Archer 
had rallied from her regard for him. Given that he had stolen 
the money, she need not have been so ready to vituperate one 
who had never shown her personally anything but the warmest 
devotion. A little pity would not have been misplaced, Miss 
Garrison thought. 

Another young friend of hers at this juncture afforded her a 
surprise, half pleasant and half a doubtful pleasure. This friend, 
who had rather fallen out of Miss Garrison’s sight for some 
months, wrote and asked her to visit her. She was at a country 
residence her family had. Miss Garrison felt a curious sensation 
when she learned that they lived in Sing Sing! 

Somehow it took a very short time for her to decide on 
accepting it, and three days after leaving Newport she found 
herself in the same village with Paul Arkenburgh; she the idle 
summer guest in a handsome house and he the State’s prisoner, 
in a suit of brown and black, in the big prison down by the 
river. 

Something like a shudder passed over her as she was whirled 
along in the train by a big gray building with hundreds of nar- 
row windows from which the imprisoned light escaped in a sickly 
glow on the mist of a drizzly evening. She let herself fall back 
with a sigh, when she could no longer see it, into her com- 
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fortable chair in the Pullman car. Was Arkenburgh innocent ? 
Or was he a cool, unsuccessful criminal, suffering just punishment, 
and she a foolish, quixotic creature of vain imaginings? She 
could not assent to the latter possibility very well because she 
knew herself too perfectly. “I have good reasons for thinking 
he may be innocent!” she said to her heart, in rebuttal of the 
idea of foolishness in such an opinion. She did not reflect that 
her first impression of Paul Arkenburgh’s innocence was based 
entirely om feeling. Or would she have denied this, and have 
maintained that her firm, quick conviction on that point was an 
intuitional judgment based on premises existent if intangible, and 
deduced therefrom with unconscious logic? She undoubtedly 
did so feel it. 
JOHN J..A BECKET. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


“HAST THOU SEEN HIM WHOM MY SOUL LOVETH?” 


(Cant. ttt. 3.) 
Jesus as the Gardener. 


WHoM seekest thou? Whom wouldst thou bear away 
Within thy close embrace ? 

Who, thinkest thou, would choose the night to stray 
Unto this lonely place ? 


Thine own sweet child, perchance, from thy fond arms 
Escaped in playful mood, 

And wandered, fearing not the night’s alarms, 
Unto this garden wood? 


Mary Magdalen. 


Oh yes! a wanderer He, indeed, who from Heaven’s coast 
Down-gazing on this sin-shamed earth 

Pitied, then fell in love: who knoweth not the cost 
And sharp, deep pang of true love’s birth ? 


Methinks the greatness of His love did more exhaust 
Than life, with all its price, is worth. 

Prithee, didst thou, perchance, this Lover e’er accost 
Somewhere on this wide, weary earth ? 
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Jesus. 


The world is full of lovers as of men; 
And every one, from serf to king, 

Doth judge his own love past all others’ ken 
Or e’en of their imagining. 


Nay, more: what lover e’er found what he sought? 
Herein lies love’s chief joy and pain: 

That which is past all price to give for naught, 
And yearn for love as great in vain. 


Yet would I know upon whose path thy eager feet 
Press forward in such amorous haste :: 

That He hath won such love as thine doth prove a feat 
Of love like God’s, as His as chaste. 


Mary. 


Dost not know HIM? Thou speakest but in jest. 
‘Tis He who deigned to look at me, and won 

By that sweet glance more love than heart confessed 
Since time its tireless course began to run. 


O hour of wondrous bliss and love untold ! 
In Heaven I'll smell the od’rous spikenard still. 
My contrite eyes may now naught else behold ; 
His image dear doth all their vision fill. 


No music, tho’ of angels, to my list’ning ear 

May bring its charm. He sang a rapt’rous strain 
Which lifted me from‘hell to Heaven to hear: 

“Of many sins much love doth pardon gain.” 


Hast thou not heard what all men surely know; 
Aye, every weeping angel in the skies; 

Glad souls in Limbo, and those steeped in woe 
Beyond the limit where Hope’s promise dies ? 


Alack! He lost what all true lovers lose, 

E’en I. What love, what seek I, more than Life ? 
And such I find not: but yet may not choose 

To die like Him and end the woeful strife. 
VOL, LIIl.—3 
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What falleth to all lovers Him befell. 
His God-like love was scorned with rare despight, 
E’en direful death. Crown, spear, and torturing nail 
Poured forth His life-blood till His soul took flight. 


From Paschal moon the silver, shimmering light 
Fell full athwart His Body on the Rood. 
His locks were wet with dews of coming night. 
Himself, the cross, the ground, all drenched with blood. 


The arms that held Him intil death did yield 
What never mine! We bore the priceless load 

Earth gave to Heaven here. This silent field 
Became the grave of earth’s own Maker, God. 


They rolled the heavy stone upon my heart; 

Ten thousand worlds as much would never weigh. 
Yet was I joyful; since no cunning art 

Could lift that,stone and take my Love away. 


Now is the day when these fond eyes should see, 
And mine own hands anoint His blesséd clay. 

Alack! some power hath robbed earth’s richest treasury, 
And rapt the shrine that held my Life away! 


Good sir! if Him who is all mine hast found, 
And hidden safe till love could claim its own, 
Show me where thou hast laid Him on the ground, 
And I will take Him—I who should, alone! 


Jesus. 
“Mary!” 

Mary. 
“Rabboni !”’ 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE FORERUNNER OF THE METRIC SYSTEM OF 
MEASURES. 


As we make use of a fact, endorse a creed, or utilize an 
invention we frequently lose sight of the mental effort which 
the devising and elaboration cost. In order to rightly appreciate 
what our antecedents have done for us it is well to occasionally 
make a halt in our rapid march long enough to contemplate the 
rise and development of those institutions which are now a part 
of our life—which had only the beginnings in theirs. In doing 
this we frequently call up before us names of those long-for- 
gotten, and realize anew who first placed the principal from 
which we are incessantly drawing the interest. 

And now, while many wise men are glorifying the French 
nation for having given us such an elaborate, harmonious, and 
unique system of measures; while learned bodies throughout the 
land are urging its adoption; while governments are legalizing 
or enforcing its use, should not some mention be made of that 
modest priest who suggested the system long before its Aca- 
demician propounders knew aught of ife? Judging from the 
life of Gabriel Mouton, he would care but little to have the 
memory of his notable labors revived, but it is due us to know 
who it is that deserves our gratitude, and in rescuing his name 
from oblivion others may be led to feel that if forgetfulness is 
to be their reward some one will find it his pleasure to throw 
aside the surrounding pall and give to their names a newness 
of life. 

In order to fully appreciate what our hero proposed and ac- 
complished it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. At that time the sciences were only on 
the brink of being; for it would be inaccurate to give the name 
of science to that mass of hypothetical speculation of which all 
natural philosophy previously consisted. The purpose of the 
ancients was to divine natural causes, not to investigate them. 
The art of examining nature in order to constrain her to reveal 
her secrets was unknown; it ‘remained for Galileo to make this 
discovery. He showed that the human mind is too feeble and 
too evanescent to progress by virtue of its own strength through 
the labyrinth of natural facts; that it is necessary at every step 
to classify those phenomena which approximate to one another. 
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To this Bacon added that, in the multiplied opportunities which 
nature offers for inquiry, experiments industriously prosecuted 
are necessary to conduct to a course of new phenomena which 
shall neither entangle nor mislead. 

It was while the sciences were in this formative period that 
Ferrara, a city of Italy, gave tothe world one who was to soon 
become famous. At the age of sixteen John Baptist Riccioli 
was admitted into the society of the Jesuits, and before he had 
completed his course of study many regarded with amazement 
the progress which he made. Rhetoric, poetry, philosophy, and 
scholastic divinity were his favorite subjects, and these he was 
soon called upon to teach in the Jesuits’ colleges at Parma and 
Bologna. While engaged in teaching he became interested in 
geography and astronomy. These he found so fascinating and so 
promising of rich fruit that he obtained permission from his 
superiors to quit all other employment that he might devote 
himself exclusively to those sciences. 

While studying everything on these subjects that fell in his 
way he met with Lratosthenes Batavorum, by Snellius, a geo- 
meter of Holland. In this book was described the means by 
which Snellius in 1615 determined the length of a degree of 
the earth’s meridian, and hence the circumference of the earth. 
This important problem concerning the size and shape of the 
earth had received the earnest attention of Greek and Egyp- 
tian philosophers, and called forth methods puerile and ineffectual 
- from Fernel, the court physician to Henry II. of France, and 
the Arabian Caliph Almamon. 

In order to know the length of a degree, it is necessary 
to know the exact latitude of two points on the earth’s sur- 
face. The difference in these latitudes will give the ampli- 
tude-of the arc which connects the parallels of these points. 
Now, if the linear distance between these parallels be also 
known, the length of one degree will bear the same ratio to 
the length of this arc that one degree bears to the ampli- 
tude of this arc. Therefore this problem is made up of two 
parts: to determine the amplitude of an arc, and to know 
its length. 

It is said that Ptolemy pointed out the fact that in order to 
determine the length of an arc it was not necessary to measure 
along a meridian. Still, no one was willing to accept this belief 
until Snellius demonstrated it to be a fact. He went still further, 
saying that, since it is not absolutely essential to measure on a 
meridian, it is not necessary that the terminal points should be 
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connected by a straight line, but the line may be broken—that 
is, made up of a number of straight lines joined end to end. 
This, perhaps, suggested at once that at least some of the lines 
might have their lengths computed, thereby saving the trouble of 
measuring them. It was, of course, known at that time that ina 
triangle if one side and the angles be given the remaining sides 
can be found. The known side might be short, while the com- 
puted sides could be relatively longer. From this it was but a 
step to realize that a side which has been computed in one tri- 
angle may become the known side in an adjoining triangle, and 
aid in determining the remaining sides of the latter. Thus tri- 
angle could be joined to triangle, link by link, forming what is 
now called a chain or net; with only one. side, called the dase, 
determined by direct measurement. 

Snellius measured a base on the frozen meadows of Sverter- 
woude, and laid out a chain of triangles stretching from Alkmaar 
to Bergen. He determined the angles by measurement and the 
sides by computation step by step from the base. Then, know- 
ing the length of each side, the summation of a set of contigu- 
ous lines, gave the length of the droken line joining the terminal 
points. However, these lines, not having the same direction, it 
was necessary ‘to calculate what the length of each line would be 
if it had the direction of the imaginary line which connected the 
two ends; that is, he found the projection of each line on this di- 
rection, then the sum of these projections gave the distance re- 
quired. With this oblique line and the bearing, it was easy to 
find its projection on the meridian, or the length of the arc 
which united the parallels of the terminal stations. The determi- 
nation of the latitudes gave the amplitude and the length of 
one degree, found as has been intimated. This method, then 
followed for the first time, contains the fundamental principles of 
all subsequent geodetic operations. . 

It was the description of these operations which fell into the 
hands of Riccioli, just when he was anxious to make some valua- 
ble contribution to the world’s stock of knowledge. He had al- 
ready projected a great work, the Almagestum Novum, following 
in the main the plan of Ptolemy’s monumental work, but he 
wished to produce something more than a compilation—he would 
hand down some original observations, and thereby stimulate 
others to reap as well as to gather. 

With his mind glowing with such noble aspirations, ready to 
enter upon any investigation which had the promise of results 
worthy of the effort, we find him upon Mount Serra-Paderno, 
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where his order possessed a country place. While here he wrote 
his Astronomia Reformata and Chronologia Reformata. In the 
former he gave the diverse and divergent views of astronomers 
of all ages, and sought by diligent comparisons to bring order 
out of these chaotic beliefs and deduce principles broad enough 
to include all that was meritorious and accurate enough to 
accord with observed phenomena. As one of the divisions of 
his subject included a discussion of solar units, he found a var- 
iety of values for the distance from the sun to the earth and the 
latter’s size. Then, as he looked away toward the Ghirlandina, 
that graceful tower of Modena’s cathedral, he thought of what 
Snellius had accomplished in far-away Holland. Is it not natural 
that the thought should come to him that perhaps here was 
the desired opportunity to enrich the world’s knowledge? Per- 
haps his value of a degree might emphasize that found by his 
predecessor, and so one more authenticated result could take 
its place in his Reformata. 

In 1645, in connection with Grimaldi, also a member of the 
society of Jesuits, he began the task ‘of measuring the arc be- 
tween Mount Serra-Paderno and Ghirlandina, following in many 
respects the method devised by Snellius, using a measured base 
and joining the terminal peints by means of a net of triangles. 
The amplitude of the arc was only one-fourth of a degree, which 
would not establish great confidence in his results, but adverse 
criticism is forestalled by our ignorance as to the length of the 
unit which was employed. 

But, as it frequently happens, the work of Riccioli in this 
direction cannot be estimated by the value of his immediate re- 
sults. As the Chinese pay homage to the parents of a great 
man rather than to his children, so should we honor Riccioli, 
who laid the foundations for him who proposed a decimal metro- 
logy, and not to the French nation which adopted it. 

In the mutual interchange of courtesies a copy of Riccioli’s 
work found its way to the College of St. Paul at Lyons, where 
it met at the hands of Gabriel Mouton a cordial reception. Of 
Mouton, unfortunately, but little is known; we hear of him as 
choir-master at the collegiate church, and only in a few other 


places. He had sent a copy of tables of some trigonometric 


functions to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and the secretary 
in presenting it to the Academy referred to Mouton as a very 
skilful mathematician. All encyclopedias seem to be ignorant 
of his existence, and no bibliography gives more than the title 
of the one book which he wrote. This title has an unattractive 
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beginning: ‘ Odservationes Diametrorum solis et lune apparen- 
tium. . .”; nor is anything of importance referred to until 
after fifty-one words are given. One seldom reads a Latin title 
beyond this point, which explains why so few have noticed that 
“ Huic adjecta est . . . una cum nova mensurarum geometri- 
carum idea,” and even if one should read all the way through 
it is not probable that any great expectations would be aroused 
by this “ova idea.” In recent times, at least, but few persons 
have had the opportunity of even seeing the book, judging 
from its apparent rarity, as evinced in a two years’ search 
through the libraries of this country and Europe which revealed 
the existence of only one copy—and that one is in a Boston 
library. And a dealer has sought for a year in vain for a copy. 
This scarcity does not detract from the credit due the pro- 
pounder of this ‘‘ zdea,” but merely explains why he has been 
obliged to rest in oblivion so long. 

Let us now see what this scheme is which occupies pages 
427-448 of the above-named book. He begins very modestly, 
thinking perhaps others have hit upon a similar system, and 
does not show any desire to contend for priority. He says: 
“Although here matters of measurement are discussed, they 
are not perhaps new to all, from the fact that in the vast 
variety of measures that are in use to-day in all parts of the 
world it is possible that these which I propose may coincide 
with some of them. Nevertheless these measures are new both 
as to their nature and the method by which they are de- 
termined and protected against any danger of alteration.” 
Then, appreciating the great advantages possessed by our deci- 
mal notation, he concluded that in his new system ten should 
be the number of times each unit should be contained in the 
next higher. This of itself was a grand proposition, devised 
without any reference to any system then in vogue and totally. 
independent of all. 

In addition to this proposal, which alone is worthy of our 
commendation, he went far beyond the expectations of his time, 
by taking the length of his unit from the length of a terrestrial 
degree, using one minute of this degree for his longest unit, the 
milliar. Going down the scale from milliar we come to centuria, 
by hundreds; decuria, by tens; and virga, which was to be the 
primal or fundamental unit. To know exactly how far to carry 
the subdivision of this unit it was necessary to know the length 
of the degree of the great circle of the earth, for the earth was 
then regarded as the perfect sphere. Just here we see the influ- 
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ence of our Jesuit astronomer. Mouton says: ‘Of all the ob- 
servations that I know, ancient as well as modern, those of John 
Baptist Riccioli please me most, both on account of their wonder- 
ful harmony and the singular diligence which the above-men- 
tioned author has exhibited in treating of them, and also the 
industry manifested in the labor of twelve years, which he bore 
with an unwearied mind for the sake of the truth that was to be 
attained. Indeed, I have such confidence in these observations 
that I should regard my own, if I had any, as inferior to them. 
But hitherto I have been unable to accomplish anything in this 
subject, although I am very fond of such things.” 

The twelve years here referred to were occupied by Riccioli in 
collating and comparing ancient earth measurements to see how 
they would harmonize with the work of Snellius or his own. He 
saw in these different results an endorsement of his value for a 
degree, 64,363 Bologna steps. Mouton accepted this value, and 
taking one-sixtieth of 321,815 feet, to which the above is equiva- 
lent, he gave 5363.58 feet as the value of his milliar, and one- 
thousandth of this was 5.36+, which represented a virga. With 
wonderful acumen he perceived that this would be too long for the 
small unit, which would be in frequent demand, and therefore pro- 
posed a second unit one-tenth as long as the virga, which he 
called wirgula, saying: “The virga is the smallest among the 
larger measures, and the virgula is the largest among the smaller 
measures.” Then realizing that still smaller units might be pre- 
ferable to parts of a larger one, he subdivided the virgula by the 
scale of ten, giving decima, a tenth part; centesima, a hundredth 
part, and mi/lesima, a thousandth part. 

This system can be expressed in English equivalents if we 
take the most recent value for the length of a mean degree as 
follows : 
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In order to aid in the introduction of his system Mouton as- 
certained the relation between the foot of Bologna and that of 
Paris, perhaps hoping that the French government might see its 
merits and authorize its adoption; or he might have desired that 
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it receive the commendation of the Académy. To give the reader 
an idea as to the length of the virgula, he had it, with its decime 
and one décima, divided into centesime, printed on the margin 
of a leaf, with the naive acknowledgment that it is not given 
with such accuracy that copies could be taken from it as if it were 
a standard, a remark made useless by the careless trimming of 
the binder. 

Just when this scheme suggested itself to Mouton is not — 
known, but it was prior to 1665, as some observations in con- 
nection with the fixing of his standards were made in March 
of that year. 

In 1673 Huyghens published his famous treatise concerning 
the movements of pendulums, wishing simply to establish his 
claim to priority in the application of the pendulum to clocks, 
but he had announced his invention to some friends as early 
as 1658, and had made some clocks about this time. Galileo 
had already shown that pendulums were isochronal, and others had 
proven that the squares of the number of vibrations of two 
pendulums are to each other in the reciprocal ratio of their 
lengths; but it remained for the transcendent genius of Mouton 
to combine these principles and establish the fact that the 
length of a pendulum in terms of any given measure which 
makes an oscillation in a fixed time can be made to pre- 
serve that measure and re-establish it should the standard be- 
come damaged or lost—a method which was afterwards adopt- 
ed by the English Parliament without any reference to Mou- 
ton, its inventor. He, however, gives due credit to Huyghens 
when he writes: “In making use of the following and similar 
experiments a very exact knowledge is required of the time 
that has elapsed in the meanwhile. In order’ to obtain this 
knowledge we must have recourse to the clocks of Christian 
Huyghens, which are constructed with hanging weights. 

“This Huyghens was a man of remarkable learning, and one 
to whom posterity wilt always be largely indebted for his 
great assistance in mathematics. His clocks excel all others, 
and correspond so nearly to the daily revolution of the sun 
that nothing more accurate can be hoped for.” 

So with a clock, which he regulated so as to record ex- 
actly twenty-four thours while the star Sirius was making a 
complete revolution, he made a number of experiments which 
resulted in his. knowing the length of the pendulum in terms 
of the virgula, which made an oscillation in a second of time 
as indicated by this clock. Nor did he stop here. He was so 
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convinced of the accuracy of his work and the correctness of 
his method that he suggested that all nations could determine 
the relation of their measures to his by simply determining the 
length of the seconds’ pendulum in terms of their units—that is, 
to use the pendulum as a go-between. That one may not doubt 
his honesty, he gave in detail the observations themselves. 

If we should compare this system with the metric measures 
of length, we should find at least two important points of supe- 
riority: the unit is derived from the length of one minute, and is, 
therefore, an exact part of a degree, quadrant and circumference, 
while the metre has mzve degrees as its smallest multiple; then 
the names are etymologically far superior—centuria, by hun- 
dreds, is better than hektometre; and, besides, all of the terms 
are from one language and not from .two—Greek in addition to 
Latin. Then, again, those who use the metric system find that 
the metre is rather long for the class of measures which we ex- 
press as fractional parts of a foot, while it is too much of a jump 
to go to the centimetre and very few use the decimetre. The 
virga, about six feet, would come in very well for expressing 
distances for which we now use yards. If these views be cor- 
rect, Mouton’s duplex units, virga and virgula, are preferable to 
the metre. 

It is hoped that this establishes the claim. of Mouton as the 
originator of the decimal system and the inventor of a method 
of preserving linear units by means of the pendulum. The effort 
has also been made to show that he acknowledged the assistance 
which he received from Riccioli; how Ricciolt did not forget to 
mention Snellius, and-the latter in the very name of his book 
erected a monument to Eratosthenes, the first to attempt to 
measure the length of a degree. But have Mouton’s successors 
shown equal magnanimity ? If so, would his name have been so 
long forgotten and his book preserved by accident only? 

To answer the first question we quite naturally turn to the 
history of the metre. The day around which the lustre of this 
work clings is June 17, 1799. After nearly nine years’ labor an 
arc of the meridian had been measured, the earth’s quadrant 
had been computed, and now a bar whose length was 
one-ten-millionth of this quadrant was formally presented 
to the two Conseils du Corps Législatif. It is quite 
natural that the members of the Commission des Poids et Mesures 
should rejoice over the conclusion of their work, a work which 
readily sustained the severest criticism; nor is it surprising that 
their spokesman should say: ‘‘To employ as a fundamental unit 
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of all. measures a type taken from Nature herself, a type as un- 
alterable as the globe which we inhabit, to propose a metric 
system all of whose parts are intimately interdependent, 
and whose multiples and sub-divisions follow a natural pro- 
gression, simple, easy to comprehend, and always uniform, 
is certainly an idea beautiful, grand, sublime, worthy of the 
brilliant century in which we live.” In the detailed account of 
the operations which were then given there is interspersed a 
large amount of praise for the participants—from Talleyrand, 
who. laid the proposition before the Assembly on May 8, 1790, 
down to the laborers who carried in the prototype on this 
august occasion. But one looks in vain for even a mention 
of the humble, conscientious, credit-giving priest who was the 
first to propose ‘“‘a type taken from Nature herself, as unalterable 
as the globe which we inhabit.” 

Was Mouton entirely forgotten in the interval which elapsed 
between the publication of his book and the adoption of the 
metric system? To answer this question it has been necessary 
to look through the entire literature of astronomy and geodesy 
covering this period. 

In volume ii. of the Mémoirs of the Paris Academy we find 
an account of the observations made in 1672, 1673, and 1674 
by Picard, that brilliant priest of Rillé. Picard was elated over 
the success of his geodetic work—which in itself amounted to 
but little, but which gave Newton a value for the earth’s radius 
which enabled him to establish the hypothesis of universal gravi- 
tation. As this fact just alluded to is the most notable instance 
that ever occurred of theory pausing for practice, we may be 
pardoned for introducing it here. 

Newton had attempted to prove his theory of universal gravi- 
‘tation by comparing the force of gravity on a body at the 
moon’s distance with the power required to hold the moon in 
her orbit. He used in his computations the diameter of the 
earth as somewhat less than 7,000 miles. The result failed to 
show the analogy he had conceived, but twenty years later, 
when Picard’s length of a degree was made known, increasing 
the diameter of the earth by about one thousand miles, New- 
ton was able to demonstrate that the deflection of the orbit of 
the moon from a straight line was equal to a fall of sixteen 
feet in one minute, the same distance through which a_ body 
falls in one second at the surface of the earth. The distance 
fallen being as the square of the time, it followed that the 
force of gravity at the surface of the earth is 3,600 times as 
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great as the force which holds the moon in her orbit. This 
number is the square of sixty, which therefore expresses the 
number of times the moon is more distant than we are from 
the centre of the earth; this required a diameter of 8,000 miles 
for the earth. 

Newton recognized the force drawing an apple to the ground 
from a tree-top, a stone from the top of the loftiest structure, 
a drop of water from the highest cloud, to be the same as 
that which draws the moon to the earth, both to the sun, with 
an equalizing centrifugal force to keep each in its place. But 
he did not regard an hypothesis as sufficient; it needed verifi- 
cation, so when at: twenty-three from inaccurate data his dem- 
onstration failed, he laid aside his theory, so brilliant in concep- 
tion, so insufficient in action. Had Picard announced his re- 
sult fifty years later, the ripeness of the time would have 
passed by with only Newton’s failure to check the search for 
that grand essential theory without which we could have no 
exact astronomy, no celestial mechanics. The French geometer 
“builded more wisely than he knew”; the English philosopher 
harmonized theory with fact, applied the finite to the infinite, 
and harnessed the worlds with invisible traces. 

After making this great contribution, Picard sought new glory 
in making astronomic observations at some of the principal 
cities of France. One of these places was Lyons, and in dis- 
cussing his observations made when there he says: ‘““M. Mou- 
ton in his discussion of a universal measure, said that at Lyons 
a simple pendulum whose length was equal to a Paris foot— 
a length given him by Auzout—made 2,140.4 vibrations in 
half an hour, from which he concluded that the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum would be 36 inches 6.3 lines.” This appli- 
cation of the pendulum evidently pleased Picard, for he takes 
from Mouton this idea: “If one had the length of a seconds’ 
pendulum expressed in the usual measures of each country, one 
could know the relations of these measures as if they had been 
directly compared with one another—besides this, one could de- 
tect at any time in the future a change in their lengths.”, 

As late as 1776 De la Condamine said: “ M. Mouton, priest 
at Lyons, was the first whom I know to propose a unit deduc- 
ible from the pendulum ; this was in 1570; proposed by him in 
1668 (it should be 1665), adopted by Picard in 1672, and by 
Huyghens in the same year.” This is quoted by Todhunter with- 
out comment, as he could not see the original work. 

Cassini, in 1757, refers.to Mouton as one whom “we know 
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only as a priest and master of the choir at the collegiate church 
of St. Paul.” Perhaps this was to prevent people from suppos- 
ing that his own scheme was not taken partly or wholly from 
Mouton. He proposed to take one-six-millionth part of a minute 
of a terrestrial arc and call it a foot. He also suggested that the 
unit be a toise, 60,000 toises being contained in a degree. This 
was simply taking one-thousandth of a minute, which was Mou- 
ton’s identical plan. : 

Thus it is seen that Mouton’s idea was not lost sight of by 
those at least who wished to profit by it. He was quoted often 
enough and by such men. as to make us believe that either con- 
spiracy or cruel fate threw over his name the shadow of forget- 
fulness. And when we come to that monumental work—Base du 
Systeme Metrique, which recounts the incentives, beginnings, 
methods, and results of the commission which deduced a standard 
of length, following a scheme proposed a hundred and thirty 
years before, and using a nomenclature too much like the former 
to be original—we seek in vain for a proper recognition of obli- 
gation and find in a few lines a mutilated account of Motiton’s 
scheme, while he barely escapes condemnation in some words 
of faint praise from those to whom he bequeathed the notion 
of a universal measure. 

It is confidently believed that he who was known only as a 
priest and chorister was the originator of the decimal system of 
measures based upon geodetic data, and the “brilliant century ” 
which deserves credit for the inception of a system which now 
promises to become universal was not the eighteenth but the 
SEVENTEENTH. j 
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I, 


WONDERFULLY beautiful is Galveston Beach. It stretches 
from where the tramway bounds it in front of the Beach Hotel 
out beyond the old ramshackle building of the Catholic orphan- 
age. At least this is the Galveston beach that I knew in the 
winter of 18—. Broad and smooth as marble, hard as marble to 
the foot, kissed all day by the spice-scented waters of the Mexi- 
can Gulf; and warm are those kisses and sweet, for all the world 

-like the kisses that come from the lips of a young and chaste 
lover, shy and gentle, half-stolen, half-given, as the clear spread- 
ing of the surf washes up over the white sand, and murmurs and 
whispers in low, melancholy chords, singing the love-songs to the 
sands which only the sea can sing. 

I first saw it in the latter part of the month of November, 18—. 
It was early morning—early, that is, for the easy-going ways of a 
delightfully easy-going clime. Six o’clock, and all the island was 
a flood of gold and silver light, from out a sky without a cloud, 
and the gulf and land a wealth of sun-brightness, and in from the 
sea came the breeze, gentle and sweet, and soft and cool, that 
wishes you a thousand welcomes genuine and true, over and 
over; a Southern welcome does the gulf breeze give you all the 
day long. 

I stood and looked down the long stretch of white sand. How 
broad it seemed and how straight away, as it lengthened out some 
miles in the distance! Nota mere ribbon of sand by the surf, as 
many another beach, with turnings and twistings and pools 
of water, and litter of sea-weed, with broken timber, along 
which stand bizarre hotels, and railway tracks and merry-go- 
rounds, and side-shows, and dime museums, and catchpennies 
a thousand and one, with crowds of more bizarre people, gathered 
from east and west and north and south. No; not a Coney Is- 
land, nor a Long Beach, nor an Old Orchard; but a grand, broad 
avenue, flanked on one side by the opal surf and on the other, one 
hundred feet away, by the sand-hills and sand-pines which hold 
the bank firm and guard the city in times of unusual tides. I 
stood and looked down this glorious beach of ‘pure white sand, 
unspotted by even a foot-print, all aglow with flashing light, now 
silver, now golden. What is in this maze of atmosphere? For, 
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though the sunlight flashes it does not dazzle. You cannot call 
it a mist, for out beyond the white curling surf miles and miles 
away you catch a glimpse of the sails and topmasts of a ship as 
she sinks out of vision beyond in the horizon, and like a purple 
scarf thrown across the sky is the smoke of a Morgan steamer 
yonder in the south. The very air is amber-tinted. How else 
describe it? 

On this stretch of beach, as I stood and looked down the cool, 
inviting isle, there was naught of life save light; neither bird 
nor beast nor man; not even the flitting of the sand-piper 
in and out the crest of the surf, taking her dainty meal of dainty 
fishes or things that swim in the sea. No flocks of gulls nor 
gathering of pelicans; no chattering chickadee nor call of mocking- 
bird; no sound nor sign of life save the murmur of the gulf 
waves and glinting of mellow sunbeams on the opal water and 
the silvery land. Coming down from the North, hastening away 
from the slush and the mud and the cold, gray, smoke-laden sky of 
Chicago; hastening away from the chill winds of that other sea, 
that cold, steel-blue inland sea, Lake Michigan; hastening away 
from the flurry of snow in bleak November in the bleak North win- 
ter, and coming to stand here on Galveston beach, in warmth and 
light, soothed by a breeze that had romped and played amidst 
the spice-groves of the southern islands before it scampered across 
the gulf to lose itself amidst ‘these white sands, was like going 
from the hard realities of every-day life to the fairy-lands of child- 
hood’s dreams. It is an unbroken sameness, is this beach of Gal- 
veston. Only the gulf waters are opal in color, though not al- 
ways so. I have seen them emerald and ruby and topaz; I 
have seen them white with the clearness of the diamond, and I 
have seen them glow as though red of liquid fire. Only the 
great, broad, white beach is always white and smooth, and firm 
and clean. I have never seen the beach strewn with sea-weed 
nor littered over. After a fierce storm I have seen a great tree, 
likely out of the Orinoco or some other South American stream, 
half-buried in the sand over against the hills. But the next storm 
took it away. Only the gray sand-hills that fringe the beach 
and keep the tide-waters back from flooding the island, blown 
there by the wind, telling you that nature guards the life of the 
quaint and lovely city that lies beyond. 

There is an unbroken sameness, but yet the sight of it never tires 
you. Whether it is the breeze so sweet to breathe and feel which 
never fails; whether it is the never-clouded sky, save when the 
great white army of the day-clouds begin their lazy march across 
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the blue above you; whether it is the wondrous atmosphere, amber 
and golden at noon, purple and golden at morning and night, an 
atmosphere that one seems to both feel and see; or whether it is 
the great, mysterious gulf beyond you, so gentle, so calm, so reso- 
nant of mystic sounds, that shows you by day-time and by night 
a thousand changing hues, Galveston beach is never the same 
though always the same. You walk along it and it does not 
yield to your feet. Where your foot has pressed it there is a 
white mark which outlines the shape of your foot. You look 
again and the mark is gone. 

As I stood there looking down this long vista of surf and 
sand there came an impulse to saunter onward which was 
stronger than resistance. And so I started onward, and strolled 
for two miles along this gulf shore. Sometimes I would pause 
to look out at the gulf itself. There was nothing but the chang- 
ing waters flashing back the softened sun-rays. Then on I would 
saunter and again pause to look back, half expecting to see a 
crowd following me, who like myself had discovered this wonder- 
land and were coming out to enjoy. You reluctantly yielded to 
the influence of the silence about you and became silent yourself. 
I remember I began to hum to myself the music to which Jean 
Ingelow’s “O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove!” is set, but gave it up, 
as I was frightfully out of tune with the minor chord that the 
surf made falling on the sand. Then, like a boy who wants to 
keep his courage up, I began to whistle “When the Flowing 
Tide .comes in,” and the breeze sighed disapprobation. And then 
I paused again and yielded me to the influence of the sea, of 
the sun, of the sweet zephyrs, of the silence, and from that day 
to this I have loved the beach of Galveston. My return to the 
city was prosaic enough. ‘I had no eye for its quaintness, nor 
heart of sympathy for its warm, hospitable people. I sat about 
the dingy old hotel up-town somewhere; I dreamed all day of 
my new love and longed for the cool of evening to visit the beach 
again. 

II. 

One afternoon in December I happened to be on the beach, 
when I witnessed a scene I shall never forget. A “norther” 
had been blowing for three days previous. Any one who has 
‘ ever visited Galveston, or in fact any part of the gulf coast, and 
remained for any considerable time during the winter months 
knows what a very disagreeable thing a “norther” is. First 
there comes a spell of sultry, clammy weather, when your clothes 
stick to you and everything is humid to the touch. Then sud- 
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denly and without warning there comes hissing from the north 
a wind so cold, so keen and cutting, that it penetrates your very 
bones. You are wise to get into flannels and stay indoors. It 
is sure to blow for three days, and it may blow for nine. But 
a nine days’ “norther” is an exception. In fact, I did not ex- 
perience one during my winter on the gulf. The only one dis- 
agreeable remembrance I have of my stay in the island city is 
of this particular “norther” to which I refer. It had kept me 
indoors and had deprived me of my usual walk along the beach. 
About noon this day the sky had cleared, and gently the south 
breeze began to beat up against the north wind, till it gained 
way and at last conquered. It was like an invitation to me to 
hasten to the lovely beach. So forth I went, to gaze on the 
lovely waters of the gulf, to ramble along the white sands, to 
feel the fanning of the lazy, sweet south wind in my face, to 
be warmed, too, by the wondrous sunlight, everywhere streaming 
out from the west, as a glorious December sun slowly sank toward 
the western horizon. 

I had gone for a mile or so down the beach, and over 
against the sand-hills, where a great cypress-tree lay embedded 
in the sand, a waif of the three days’ storm just passed. I sat 
down to rest and enjoy the scene. Suddenly my ear caught the 
sound of gleeful shouting and laughter, and turning I saw com- 
ing up the beach in the hurry-skurry of a mad gallop a troupe 
of children on Texan ponies. It was a veritable game of chase 
and tag. First a slender girl on a spotted pony led the van, 
her broad hat dangling by its strings, her fair, curly locks 
all awave in the breeze, her small riding-whip plied fore and 
aft with vim, her left arm extendéd, full and loose rein given 
to her pony, her shouts of laughter mingled with her shouts to 
her horse: ‘On, Rocco; forward, Rocco; go ’long, go ‘long!” 
The sleek little brute seemed to enjoy the sport. For, with his 
ears thrown back and neck and head extended, he strained 
every nerve to keep the lead. She rode with the ease and grace 
and skill of an Indian. Her body took every motion of the 
pony. Pressing hard after came a boy on a slate-colored pony, 
which, were: it not for its ugly large head, so common among these 
Texan ponies, might have been taken for a two-year old thor- 
oughbred racer, so light of limb, so deep of chest, so: sleek of 
coat was he. The boy brought his pony up till his nose was 
even with the rider of the spotted animal, and then with a 
bound he passed, “tagging” as he went. He had sent his 


spurs home to get that bound and spring out of the little ani- 
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mal he was riding. Then I saw a feat of horsemanship by the 
girl that even a rider in a Wild West show might have envied. 
While at full speed she whirled her pony about and rode him 
directly across the track of the third rider. Surely there will be 
an accident, I exclaimed as I rose to my feet, for they cannot 
check the ponies in time to avert a collision. But just as I 
thought they would come together and go down there was a 
swift slant movement and they passed. The girl on the spotted 
pony threw out her arm as she passed, and laughingly cried, as 
she touched the other rider: “You are it, Fannie!” Nor was 
I through witnessing this wonderful equestrian performance by 
these children. Fannie and her opponent by their movements 
had fallen somewhat behind the other children. I saw Fannie, 
after she had been “tagged,” deliberately raise herself in her 
saddle and select her victim from among the group of the three 
riders before her. It was the boy who had tagged the girl on 
the spotted pony. On she flew, bending forward and patting 
her little animal on the neck, and I could see that she was 
talking to him. Then she began to whip and to spur at the 
same time. There was a grand response from her pony. Ina 
burst of speed he gained on the boy’s pony. He seemed to 
know what was. wanted of him; he strained every muscle and 
nerve. When the boy saw that he was to be overtaken, he too 
gave whip and spur. But there was no response. He had 
already ridden hard and fast, and had winded his horse in his 
first effort. The girl was now close on his right quarter. With 
shout and call and whip and spur he urged his pony on. See- 
ing that he was about taken he whirled and made straight for 
the surf. Quick as a flash she whirled, and as his pony plunged 
into the water she reached out her hand and, touching him, 
cried ‘‘tag,” and quickly whirling again avoided the surf. From 
the other children there came a shout of natural compliment to a 
wonderfully fine bit of riding. And this brought the game to an 
end, for both children and ponies were tired indeed, for they had 
ridden over a mile in the game, and fast and hard riding it was. 

They had dismounted and had thrown themselves on the sand 
and were hotly discussing the game just ended. My landlady 
had given me a magnificent Marshal Neil rose as I was leaving 
the house. I was wearing it in my coat. Rising, I walked 
over to where the children were gathered, and as I came up I 
overheard them saying: “You never would have ‘tagged’ me, 
Tom, had I known you were so near before I began to spurt.” 
“Yes, I would,” said Tom, the boy who had “ tagged’’ the first 
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girl, “for my pony can outrun yours on a long stretch. And, 
Fannie, if Topsy were not afraid of the surf you never would 
have touched me.” As I came up, I unpinned the rose from 
my coat, and going up to the child they called Fannie, I said: 
“Will you permit me to offer you this as a prize for your 
beautiful riding,” as I extended her the rose. ‘ Why, did you 
see me? Papa says that I ride well, but that I am too bold.” 
And then she blushed, remembering she had not thanked me, 
and rising she made me a very pretty bow, and with the grace 
of a studied actress said: “I thank you very ‘much, sir.” I 
got to know Tom, and Fannie and Bell, Will and Nora well 
before I left Galveston. I often met them on the beach, and 
have witnessed races between Rocco atid Topsy, Bay and 
Gilder and Star, their ponies. They were the children of two 
families of circus riders, who, like myself, had come to Gal- 
veston for the winter, for Fannie’s papa, like myself too, © 
could not stand the winter of the North. I will never forget 
the look of intense pleasure, and also of intense surprise, on 
Tom’s face when one day he saw a pair of beads in my hand. 
Somehow the melodies of the beach, the sweet anthems of 
the gently falling surf, the quiet and the peace of the place lead 
one to prayer. It was my custom to say my rosary here during 
my afternoon walks. Tom had ridden out in search of me, and 
had come on me while I was thus engaged. Before I could: slip 
my beads in my pocket he had discovered them. “Why, Mr. 
Neville, we are all Catholics, too”’—his face a very picture of sur- 
prised pleasure. And right good little Christians they were, too. 
For I had often seen them in the old cathedral at High Mass 
on Sunday. And very devout and attentive they were, those 
little circus riders. Many a hard lesson have I watched them go 
through away out there on the lonesome beach, with only Uncle 
Tom and myself for an audience and papa for a master. As I 
walked back along the water’s edge that afternoon, with the surf 
throwing golden-red kisses to the golden-red sun, as he sank 
out of sight, I could not help but ask myself, Was there ever 
given such a glorious play-ground for lovely children as this 
glorious old beach of Galveston? And yet the only children I 
ever saw in winter were children from the North and strangers. 


III. 


If I desired to study either light or sound I surely would go 
somewhere on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Nowhere can 
you find such weird and strange effects of light—so weird and 
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strange at times as to thrill you with a feeling of mystery—as 
here by these gulf waters. Nowhere does sound, coming you 
know not whence, take on such rhythmic music in minor chords 
as along these sand-shores. I remember a day and an evening 
spent on Galveston beach—how can I ever forget the one or the 
other ?—when it seemed to me that I was in the midst of the 
mystery of light and sound. The day had dawned in a haze 
and the sun had come from the east blood-red, nor did it fight 
its way through the mist and clouds in clear bright light till 
long after noon. And yet, though ill-defined and uncertain, the 
sunlight was blinding, coming as it did in reflection from great 
banks of fog that hung over the waters, reflected, too, back and 
forth from the waves of an angry gulf, then reflected back again 
from the glistening white sand of the beach, and again reflect- 
ed by the mist in the atmosphere, glaring red sunlight every- 
where, baffling and mystifying you and wearying your eyes till 
you shaded them again and again with your hat brim and 
hand. There was a whispering and a moaning, a sound of sigh- 
‘ing and calling, a ballad of heart-aches, a melancholy sounding in 
the fitful wind that came straight from the south, so unlike 
the gentle, steady breeze that usually welcomed my coming to 
the beach. I walked far that morning, nor had I a companion, 
nor did I meet one on my return an hour or more after noon. 
By the time I had come to the tramway that skirts the beach 
for a short space it had cleared entirely, nor mist, nor fog, nor 
cloud was there anywhere, and the breeze had resumed its gentle, 
steady blowing from the South. If the sunlight effects had as- 
tonished me during the day, the light which came from moon 
and stars, and the phosphorescent glow of the waters, delighted 
and soothed me as I strelled along the beach that same night 
in company with Col. 

Never were heavens more beautiful, never were stars more 
wonderfully aglow, nor was moonlight so creamy silver as on 
that night. . The colonel and I had come down to the beach 
late in the evening to stroll and smoke a cigar. He was one of 
the few Galvestonians with whom I had become intimately ac- 
quainted, a Southern gentleman of the old school, a man much 
my senior, but with a gentle, genial nature, a manner so refined 
and winning, a joyousness of soul almost boyish, that made him 
companionable to any one fortunate enough to know him. Of 
course he had been through the war, +a commander of a regi- 
ment of cavalry. Though he bore the marks of both sabre and 
ball, he had escaped death; he had never been captured, nor 
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had he ever surrendered.. When they heard ot Lee’s surrender 
to Grant, he had turned his war-horse south, and rode home 
and turned the noble animal out to his old pasture; had hung 
up his sword and pistols. The war was over, to be sure, but his 
commission as colonel was in his desk at home, his sword was 
on the wall above it, his pistols flanked’ it on either side. He 
was unconquered and, if you will, unconquerable. He was a 
gentleman and would respect your opinions; but you felt he 
pitied you if you could not see that which was so entirely 
true to him, namely, the States were the development of the 
colonies. The colonies, as a fact of history, were each indepen- 
dently sovereign; so therefore the States. Each State being 
independently sovereign could, as an exercise of that sovereign 
right, withdraw from the Union, and that hence secession had 
not been a crime, but merely an exercise of a just right. 

We had gone farther down the beach than we had intended, 
being fascinated by the beauty of the night. Sitting there on 
the sand we watched the moon go down—a blood-red moon 
like the sun of the dawn. We sat on and smoked and were 
talking of the wonders of the night, and the sea before us gave 
evidence of the existence of God. Suddenly in the south, low 
against the horizon, there was a flash of pale blue light and 
quickly another, by the flash of which we saw the arm of an 
ugly-looking cloud. Then we noticed that the breeze had ceased, 
and then we knew that a storm would soon be on us, and we 
were three miles down the beach. The colonel was a man who 
did not know fear, and I did not fear because I was ignorant of 
what was before us. But the way he said, “ Neville, we must 
hurry,” made me apprehensive. 

We had not made half a mile before the lightning flashing 
showed us the nature and extent of the storm fast driving in 
toward the shore. The surf began to beat on the sand and it 
was evident that a high tide would run. On we hurried, with 
the spreading waters from the surf coming higher and higher on 
the beach. Never had I seen a storm so sudden in its coming, 
Twenty minutes before and the moon had gently gone down and 
all the heaven was ablaze with starlight. And now there was 
inky darkness with only the lightning flashes to guide us. 
“Colonel, we are in the water,” I cried, as I felt the waves run 
over my feet. “Go farther in toward the sand-hills.” But then 
a flash of light showed me the colonel just in advance and hard 
against the hills. His only answer was ‘‘ For God’s sake, hurry, - 
Neville!” We pushed ahead, ‘soon wading in the incoming tide, 
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which washed about our feet. The play of lightning was now 
incessant. I fancied I could hear the swish and swash of it as 
it fell and flashed and darted among the waves and clouds. 
The great mass of black clouds rolling on towards the island 
seemed to kiss the very waves. Now there came a blinding flash 
and crash of thunder that seemed to take us from our feet, and 
I threw out my arms vainly grasping at the darkness for support. 
In that flash of lightning I saw a surf, white and direful, that 
seemed scarce a yard away, and the next instant I was in water 
to my waist. ‘Keep your feet, Neville, and come this way,” 
shouted the colonel. Though I knew I was all but within reach 
of him, I could not see him, and could scarce hear his ° voice 
above the incessant peals of thunder. “This way, Neville, for 
God’s sake, quick!” he called. ‘“ Here! This way, over the 
sand-hills!’’ And then I felt him sway against me as we both 
went down, and a great wave went over us. Then I felt myself 
thrown forward and I struck hard against something. Instinctively 
I threw out my arms and grasped and held fast to what I struck 
against. I was now above water again. “Colonel!” I cried. 
‘‘Here!” he answered, and again a great wave swept over us and 
] saw just as we went under that we were in the second fall 
of the surf, and not in the worst of it, and that gave me hope. 
In an instant I knew where we were. We had come back as 
far as the cypress-tree, my trysting-place, and were now cling- 
ing <to it. When the next wave came I tried to notice if it 
moved, and it did not, and I thought we were safe. And so we 
were. Clinging to it we had passed through the worst, for the 
storm had rolled on and swept across the island. It was one of 
those sudden, awful storms of the gulf coast. One half hour later 
we were on the beach, along the white line of which was beating 
a surf so strong and heavy as to make the very island tremble. 

Never can I forget the colonel’s simple and touching piety 
as he asked me to kneel with him there: on the wet sand that 
we might “thank the good God for the tender mercy he had 
shown us this night.” He prayed out loud, and there was .a 
tender pathos in his voice, and earnest manliness in his words, 
that touched my heart to hear. He asked God to teach him to 
know that he was ever in his hands. Then he asked “that the 
same sweet mercy that we this night have tasted” might ever be 
shown to the dear ones over there in his home in the island city. 

The next morning, before I was up, his black man was 
at my boarding-house with a great bunch of roses and a note 
to inquire if I were all right. And very shortly after breakfast 
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the colonel himself came along, and we went and sat on the gallery 
and smoked and talked over the night’s experience. As he left 
me he said: ‘Mr. Neville, you must excuse me for having kept 
you kneeling so long there in the wet and in your wet clothes 
last night, but I was very much affected by the thought of God’s 
goodness.” Excuse him! Dear old colonel! that prayer is a sweet 
memory for a lifetime. 
IV. 

One of the ways I had of amusing myself as I strolled 
along the Galveston beach was watching the fishermen, and 
there were many of them. Many weeks I had envied them as I 
watched them standing waist-deep in the water only half clad, in- 
tent on their lines. How stupid it seemed to me. Why do they 
not “set” their lines and take a jolly swim in that very jolly surf? 

On coming to Galveston I had presented letters of intro- 
duction to Dr. W , to whom I was duly accredited as a 
patient. This good man of science and medicine had _for- 
bidden my going into the water. ‘‘ We never bathe in the surf 
during the winter months, and I am constrained to deny you 
the pleasure,’ was what he said when I had asked to be 
recommended to a bathing-house. One morning I had gone 
down to the surf somewhat later than usual and was seated 
out in front of the Beach Hotel enjoying a cigar, when a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen passed by me and entered the 
two pagoda-like buildings which used to stand well out over 
the water and were devoted to bathing purposes. Presently 
they emerged and entered the surf, and. what a glorious time 
they had! They were members of a New York opera troupe 
that opened at the Galveston Opera House that night. The 
temptation was strong upon me, and going over to the hotel 
I ascertained that I could have a bathing suit and room, the 
which I forthwith procured, and from that day to the end of my 
sojourn by the gulf a daily swim was my custom, the doctor’s 
advice to the contrary notwithstanding. He never found me 
out, and as I grew stronger and better day by day, I never felt 
that I was in duty bound to tell him, and never did. 

But I was going to tell you of the fishermen. They were 
mostly Dagoes, swarthy fellows of the Austro-Italian type as 
far as I could make them out, fishing with nets and without 
skill, but with wonderful success. I have seen them load their 
carts with as fine a lot of fish as ever came out of the sea and 
in bewildering variety. To a mind more scientific and inquir- 
ing than my own here would have been a month’s occupation 
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to name and classify these wonders of the gulf: fish of all shapes 
and sizes, of all colors and hues; fish good to eat and fish 
worthless for the table, from the beautiful ribbon fish, that the 
white gulls would carry off squirming about their bodies as 
they sailed away, to that royal fish of fishes, the red snapper. 
The fishermen that amused me most were the blacks. There 

was one strong fellow who lingers in my memory because of his — 
magnificent physique. Straight as an arrow and moulded like | 
an Apollo, with a well-formed head, well poised on a shapely 
neck that was let into shoulders which were a perfect type of 
manliness; as he stood there, clothed only in a cotton shirt, 
which, wet by the spray, clung to his form and only served 
to bring out the lines of his chest and trunk all the more per- 
fectly, he made a picture against the white surf that I have 
often recalled. Among my beach friends was an artist who 
was spending the winter in Galveston. I chanced to meet him 
one morning as he was starting down the beach, and so hailed 
him and asked: “What is your work to-day?” “Nothing,” 
he answered; “‘I am in search of something new.” ‘ Then 
come, let me show you a subject worthy of your skill—an 
Apollo in ebony.” We strolled down -to where I knew my 
black friend was accustomed to fish, and there he was outlined 
in bold relief against the white surf. Down went the traps of 
the artist. Up went his umbrella. Forth came all the para- 
phernalia cf his profession, and by noon was finished a splendid 
sketch of the black Apollo. 

This negro fished with a zeal and patience that Walton 
would have lauded. He never was distracted by persons pass- 
ing on the beach, whether on foot or in carriage or on horseback. 
His long line well in hand, he kept his eye fixed on the point 
beyond the surf where he knew the red snapper swam. I had 
noticed him for some weeks before I got interested in his fish- 
ing, for he was as constant at his post as I was in my walk. 
It seemed to me that he had dull fishing. I had never seen 
him take a fish. I made up my mind to watch him. I carried 
with me a field-glass, so without intruding on his privacy 1 
could observe him. But it was always the same stately pose as 
he stood there with fixed eye that I observed whenever I 
turned my glass upon him. However, one day as I was pass- 
ing I observed an unusual tensity in his pose and his left hand 
was slightly extended, and his head inclined slightly forward. 
Suddenly there was a swish of the line in the surf as he drew 
back his right hand to full length. Then hand-over-hand he 
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began quickly and deftly to haul in the line, at the same time 
walking backward from the water and out onto the sand of the 
beach. Far out I could see the darting of a splendid fish as he 
flashed red and white beneath the water. But sooner than it takes 
me to write this he had landed a fine specimen of the red 
snapper. When he had unhooked it he threw it far back on 
the beach and began leisurely to do up his line. In the interest 
and excitement of the catch I had come close up to him. -Here 
was my chance to make his acquaintance, and’ so I ventured to 
observe: ‘That is a fine. fish you have taken.” “Yes, sir.” 
Very laconic, I thought. ‘‘Do you take many?” again I ven- 
tured. ‘I don’t care to take more than one, sir.” ‘It must 
be tiresome fishing, you seem to be obliged to wait so long for 
a strike.” ‘Yes, sir.” In the meantime he had gotten into his 
clothes, not a very extensive wardrobe, consisting merely of a 
much-battered hat and a pair of overalls in addition to the wet 
shirt he was wearing. I turned and was about to try to engage 
him again in conversation when he bowed to me, saying as he 
did, and the bowing was with much grace and dignity, “I bid 
you good morning, sir.” 

I often saw him afterwards, and respected his reserve. Some- , 
how he was and is to me a type of the solution of the negro 
question of which you hear so much North and. so little South. 
Let him alone and give him the opportunity. In due time he 
will take the fish, let the task be ever so difficult. Be that as it 
may, | will always recall the manly beauty of my black friend of 
Galveston beach, and have been much disappointed in never 
hearing of the picture my artist friend made of him in any of 
the exhibits of the New York societies devoted to American 
works of art. He was dark of skin to utter blackness. His nose 
and mouth were well formed and straight and delicate. The 
only imperfect portion of his anatomy were his hands and feet, 
both unduly large. I wonder what part of the Congo country 
his ancestors came from? To what line of royal African chief- 
tains did he belong? Surely he was of no ordinary stock. And 
his progeny ? Where in this new civilization of America will be 
their place? Let the negro answer for himself. 

Wonderfully beautiful is Galveston beach! Delightful were 
the days spent there in the winter of 18—, when there came to 
me health and strength, from where there abides with me the 
memory of fair sunlight, soft breezes fraught with a thousand 
perfumes from off the waters of the wondrous Gulf of Mexico. 

HENRY H. NEVILLE. 
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THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 
II.—HOW I PROVE A MIND IN NATURE. 


THE most extreme sceptic in our day will not call in question 
the reality of physical science. He is well aware that the steam- 
engine, the telegraph, electric lighting, and the artificial pro- 
duction, let us suppose, of aniline dyes, are facts outside his 
own mind, of which he is the spectator, but in whose bringing 
about he has taken no share. He may pretend to argue, but 
he cannot and does ‘not believe, that were his mind non-existent 
these things would cease to be. They are, in the strictest sense, 
objective to him. Science is not.a dream in the mind shut up 
within itself It is experimentally true and valid, proving its 
truth by the exquisite adaptation of its methods to results which 
are rapidly changing the face of the world. It has at once 
laws, or fixed and yet flexible procedures, and powers whereby 
its designs become facts, transferred into the region where Nature, 
the reality of things, must be obeyed if it is to be subdued. 
Testing hypothesis by observation, it moves from conquest to 
conquest. Day and night are spent in watching the ways of 
that world outside us by scientific men; and all their triumphs 
have been achieved in consequence of the fidelity with which 
they have noted the processes of Nature as disclosing something 
objective, and not merely tricking them into the fancy that they 
saw, or heard, or handled, when they had no such experience. 
Herbert Spencer has well said that “If Idealism be true, science 
is a dream.” In other words, we cannot deny the objective 
validity of what we perceive without passing a sponge over the 
characteristic and undoubted achievements in subduing the material 
universe to our service, which have made the nineteenth cen- 
tury so different from the past. But who, I repeat, though he 
were the most stubborn disputant, could question these facts or 
imagine he was himself their author? 

Here are’ truths which in a spirit of candid investigation I 
desire to employ in the solution of the gravest of all problems— 
the question of Theism. From my reader I ask no more than 
to put himself in the same frame of mind, without prejudice but 
not without a rational concern in the success of the undertaking, 
which he would deem suitable to an inquiry about the laws of 
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light, the conservation of energy, or the phenomena of animal 
and vegetal existence. I shall make no appeal to sentiment, and 
none to authority. I do not pretend to start with a definition of 
what we shall find. With abstract vague terms, like the Infinite 
and the Absolute, I trust to have as little to do as possible. 
And I shall adduce no argument which does not convince myself. 
Are these conditions accepted? Let us see, then, how the scien- 
tific inquirer must proceed when the question arises within him, 
Is there another Mind besides my own in the universe ? 

I cannot discover any starting point but this; and although I 
have looked at the matter in every light during a period of 
thirty years, I am always coming back to the same centre, as if 
it were the law of investigation compelling me to obey it by its 
very nature that I should begin by ascertaining that [ know a 
mind, an intelligence, which is not myself, to be in objective 
existence, and then only advance to the farther problems ot 
Natural Theology. Or I may put it in the manner following: 
Physical Science has been reduced to fundamental laws; as first, 
that Matter is indestructible and is measured by weight, and 
second, that Energy is indestructible and is measured by work. 
But a third law suggests itself in the form of a question pro- 
pounded, from the nature of the case, to all those who have 
studied matter and energy in their relations, viz.: “Is not Mind 
indestructible, and measured by adaptation?” The answer to this 
third and final inquiry, if affirmative, will furnish the grounds 
of Rational Theism. Should it be in the negative, or turn out 
to be unattainable with our present powers of reasoning, we 
shall be driven to conclude that a science of Rational Theo- 
logy cannot exist. 

The argument, however, which affirms a Mind in Nature 
distinct from my own, is so clear and strong that I do not 
hesitate to call it mathematical or self-evident in its cogency. 
For the alternative to admitting its full force is scepticism 
with regard to any marks of design whatever outside my own 
mind. By mind in this series of papers I mean, not sense 
or instinct, but conscious intelligence, or the faculty which 
adapts means to ends, being aware that it does so. Which 
premised, I argue as follows: If certain phenomena:did not 
manifest the action of an adapting mind outside me, in the 
case where I am only a spectator, they would not do so 
even in the case where I am, and know that I am, the 
agent. But they do manifest intelligence where I am _ the 
conscious agent. Therefore they manifest intelligence where I 
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am only a spectator. In other words, a Mind objective to 
me and distinct from mine exists in the universe. 

Will the reader keep a firm hold of this piece of reason- 
ing? I am going to prove it step by step, and then to 
draw out from the conclusion some of the marvellous truths 
which are hidden within its depths. But one thing at a 
time. The end must not anticipate the beginning. I do not 
start like Spinoza by defining Substance, or, like some theo- 
logians, with a disquisition on the properties of “ Being in it- 
self.” For me the commencement is my own thinking energiz- 
ing self at the moment when I am writing these words. 

This written page, I say, exhibits to my certain knowledge 
the conscious deliberate adaptation of means to ends. I am 
employing paper, ink, pen, and an arrangement of alphabetic 
characters to manifest the thought which is in me. Precisely 
this is what I understand by “design.” To express my thought 
outwardly is the end, or the purpose, or the “ final cause,” of 
this particular combination of material instruments which are not 
my mind, nor is my mind identified with them, and yet they 
show it forth. Hence this page exhibits conscious intelligence 
(such as it is), and does so by means of a complex adaptation 
of things which are distinct from mind, to me and to every 
other intelligence which apprehends the English language. 

By what mental process do I know for certain that mind 
is here manifested? Suppose I answer that I cannot tell; that 
it exceeds my powers of analysis to find out; that nobody has 
ever explained the process to my satisfaction? Will that in- 
validate the certitude I undoubtedly possess of the fact? If it 
did, then the ignorance under which all men, except skilled 
anatornists or physiologists, labor regarding the action of the 
muscles by which they talk or eat, would mean ignorance of the 
fact that they do talk and eat—which is absurd. Hence I 
may pass over the question ow I. know, and simply affirm 
that I do know the fact alleged, namely, that this written page 
exhibits mind by means of the characters inscribed on it. And 
if any one objects that a’ fortuitous concurrence of the parts 
would have produced the semblance of mind in like manner, I 
reply that since fortuitous here must mean “unintelligent,” or 
else it would prove nothing—I deny that the unintelligent could 
produce intelligence. For what stands written here is not the 
mere ‘semblance of mind, but exhibits mind, and is intelligence. 

This shall be my first answer. But my second is that I know 
it is not by fortuitous concurrence that these characters exhibit 
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mind, for I meant them to do so. Therefore the possibility of 
chance is altogether excluded. 

Whereupon I put this further question. If intellect and in- 
tention have concurred in the production of certain phenomena, is 
it possible to know for certain that they have done so under any 
circumstances, or must I always remain ignorant of it, unless it was 
my own intellect that concurred? To bring out my meaning: I 
know that I intended the above page to manifest thought. And I 
know that it does manifest thought. Now, suppose I open Shake- 
speare and begin to read “Othello.” I am absolutely certain 
that, if thought is manifested in “Othello,” it is not thought 
produced by me. Have I, nevertheless, the power of affirming 
that it is thought, even though not mine? Can any mind which 
is capable of understanding English doubt that ‘“ Othello” mani- 
fests thought ? But if it does, then “ Othello” is the work of a 
thinker who intended by that combination of words to express 
his own ideas, and who has succeeded—rather magnificently, I 
fancy—in what he undertook. How do I know? That is quite 
another question. But once more, I do know that here is intel- 
ligence manifested which is not mine. I am not the agent, but the 
spectator, the recipient. I read, I did not create, the meaning 
of “ Othello.” 

If Iam to doubt, if I cannot affirm with complete certitude, 
that I perceive the mind exhibited in Shakespeare’s plays, I shall, 
with as good reason, be driven to doubt whether a meaning is 
conveyed in my own pages. For, although I may be conscious 
that I remember writing them, and did intend to put a meaning 
into them, how can I tell, now, that I have succeeded accord- 
ing to my intention? By whatever process of mental interpreta- 
tion I discern the characters to manifest mind in the one instance, 
by the same I do so in the other. I will not undertake to say, 
nor am I required to discover, what set of faculties I put in mo- 
tion to attain this end; any more than I need be capable of de- 
scribing before a medical board of examiners what the apparatus 
was by which I walked yesterday from my house to Oxford. I 
know that I accomplished the journey, and my memory remains 
as a sufficient guarantee for the change of place involved. Thus, 
too, I interpret “ Othello” with perfect confidence that, to a cer- 
tain extent, I have seized the author’s meaning. Yet I never 
saw Shakespeare, though I hope one day to see him and to learn 
more of his mighty mind and heart. All I can grasp of him now 
is contained in these printed characters. Are they only a fortui- 
tous concurrence of atoms? How senseless and ridiculous the 
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inquiry sounds? But observe that, in repelling the suggestion 
with scorn, I am not going by the testimony of another. It is 
the direct perception of intelligence, looking at me, answering to 
my own thought, in the printed Shakespeare, which furnishes me 
with a prompt, irresistible argument, superior to any number of 
sceptical hypotheses adduced in opposition to it. 

What, then, is the conclusion? Is it not this, that unless I 
deny the possibility of ascertaining, in any conceivable instance, 
the tokens of mind outside my own consciousness, I must affirm 
that they are ascertainable in all cases by a similar process? 
Where the arrangement of phenomena would betoken mind if 
I myself produced them, and where I know that I did not pro- 
duce them, there mind is manifested other than my own. I call 
such Objective Mind, as implying that it is distinct from me, is 
not I, but Another. In philosophical language, this other would 
be termed a-second Subject. Grant that one single other Ego 
exists, besides this which is now committing its thoughts to 
paper, and a world of spirit or intellect rises into view. As the 
Laureate sings: 


‘Speak to Him, thou, for He heareth, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


Wonderful as it may seem, the soul of the vanished Shake- 
speare is more intimate, more familiar, to me than the breath of 
my nostrils or the physical changes in the brain which accompany 
my thought. Is there not a vivid side-light, as it .were, cast 
upon death and the grave by these reflections? Neither are they: 
guesses; they state the sober truth of which we have experience 
from hour to hour. ‘ Being dead, he yet speaketh.” What can 
death be, if it does not silence even the echo of the soul’s voice 
—the Bath Kol, as Hebrew divines poetically name it—long after 
the living spirit has passed away? Can death possibly end all? 
Why, it does not exd a particle of matter, nor can it kill one 
throb of energy. To science, arguing by induction, matter and 
energy last for ever. Shall mind, so enduring in its feeblest rever- 
berations, be quenched when the senses fail it? The sun which 
sinks is yet the sun that rises on a new day, and at that very 
instant. So Goethe, in his famous line: 


“Untergehend sogar, ist immer die selbige Sonne.” 


But let me not anticipate. I go now a step further in my 
demonstration of mind outside my own. Shakespeare I read 
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without difficulty, and am persuaded that his words have their © 
intended significance, even though it baffles me sometimes to fol- 
low the trains of subtle and wide-glancing thought in which he 
abounds. But how if I am an English boy of ten and a volume 
of Greek is put into my hands for the first time? It will be all 
Greek to me, I humbly confess. Left to myself, perhaps I should 
not at once perceive that it was intended to convey a direct 
intellectual meaning at all. I might take. it for an odd sort of 
picture-book, or be simply puzzled by it. In a few years, how- 
ever, the case may be quite altered, and now I feel as certain that 
the Greek volume has a definite sense, and was written to convey 
such a sense, as that ‘‘ Othello” is not a heap of gibberish. 
What, I ask, has come to pass in the meantime? Aschylus now 
stirs my admiration and sympathy no less than Shakespeare does. 
I follow the drift, I grasp the significance of the “ Prometheus 
Bound,” with quite as high a certitude that I am not projecting 
my own mind into the tragedy, as I have when studying the 
Moor of Venice. The meaning was always there, though I did 
not apprehend it at first. But education under a good master has 
supplied me with a key; the mere pictorial signs, which had only 
color and shape for the child’s eye, have now grown intelligible, 
thanks to the process of interpretation which we call grammar and 
syntax. By means of them, when applied in detail, I observe 
how letter is joined to letter, syllable to syllable, word to word, 
and sentence to sentence. It is a never-ceasing process of Adap- 
tation, employed in obedience to the supposition or postulate that 
the strange letters were intended to signify something or other. 
And the reward as well as the:sufficient proof of my investigation 
is that in due course I arrive at a high and tragic meaning, full 
of a grave beauty, which the mind I call Aéschylus desired to mani- 
fest outside itself to. other minds, capable of being moved and 
interested even as it was. The transference of his thought to 
me, its reproduction (doubtless in a fashion far from perfect, 
though real in its measure), is a fact which I cannot question when 
the thing.is done. Were a man unacquainted with Greek to tell 
me, however, that I could not have grasped the sense of the poet 
because the letters, being capricious formations, could have no 
meaning, and that therefore A‘schylus himself was a myth, 
or only a shadow cast from my own brain, what could I 
think except that the speaker was not serious, or that he was 
mad ? 

The evidence of a meaning in the “Prometheus Bound” is, then, 
that I find a meaning there, ample and consistent with itself, un- 
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folded through many parts to a sublime catastrophe. .The adap- 
tation of my mind to the play, and of the play to my mind, is 
proof beyond cavil of my having attained to an Objective Design, 
which is manifested in the Greek characters I was once unable to 
interpret. I know for certain that Aéschylus, the writer of 
this drama, lived and thought and had the ideas—apart from inci- 
dental misunderstandings into which I may have fallen—that 
I have collected from him. What else he was I may never learn; 
but so much is self-evident, and all I discover by and by concern- 
ing him will not make it false. Adaptation is here an undeniable 
fact, proving the existence of a mind distinct from me and very 
unlike mine, not only in the range but in the quality and char- 
acter of its ideas. When I read the ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” I enter 
upon a world so new and strange to a ninetcenth century Euro- 
pean as to be extremely startling. I could not be more amazed 
if I were thrown among Polynesians, than in certain respects I 
am by the contest of Zeus and the human-loving Titan which is 
depicted with such pathos and power in these thunder. rifted 
scenes. Nevertheless, I recognize everywhere in them grave 
thought, human passion, artistic design. I cannot be agnostic as 
regards Aischylus. Instantly, as soon as the words form a sen- 
tence in my brain, I perceive that they have a meaning. The 
mental equation resulting from the correspondence between the 
printed letters and my intelligence proves itself, without need of 
further witness. I not only “ move about” in that world, but I 
“realize” it; I am at home with the personages, I feel that they 
do not put my intellectual being to confusion. The reality of 
which they are signs and tokens is of a piece with my very na- 
ture; and yet I created neither them nor it. A®schylus spreads 
out before my mind's eye like a prospect which I can appropriate 
when I choose; and though clouds and darkness rest upon great 
tracts of it, and there is a murmur of thought deep and indistin- 
guishable like the sound of the sea on its furthermost edge, I do 
not fora moment imagine that the poet’s soul was a mere chaos 
because my sight and hearing no longer make out the phenomena 
distinctly. From what I have already gleaned, I argue to the 
rest. A larger intellect than mine would see more and more 
deeply, but never would it find that excess of understanding im- 
plied lunacy, violation of the laws of thought, or a mind consti- 
tuted on a plan which was no plan but a congeries, not to be 
comprehended, of warring atoms. 

The reader will have gone along with my purpose, I trust. 
He will have been aware that I am not talking of AEschylus or 
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Shakespeare, neither do I wish him to concern himself about 
“Othello” or the “ Prometheus Bound.” I want him, as an intelli- 
gent observer of facts, using his own mind impartially, to weigh 
this question well, whether, namely, if the material universe and 
his own consciousness offer him phenomena for interpretation, 
precisely as the Greek or English tragedies offer him such, and 
if, on applying the key of science here called ‘adaptation,’ he 
finds it will turn in the lock and that he may move about in an 
objective spiritual world, even as he may in the poets’ realm, 
understanding much of what he sees—whether he is not bound 
to conclude in the one case as in the other? If there is thought 
manifested in ‘ Othello,” and it is not mine, there was a thinker, 
Shakespeare. But again, since there is adaptation, or correspon- 
dence, between my mind and the words of “‘ Othello,” there is 
thought in ‘‘ Othello,” which is objective to me. On the same 
principle, without alteration of a syllable, it is clear that if, and 
in so far as, there is adaptation in the universe, part fitting to 
part, and the details combining to form series after series ot 
ends, there ‘must be a Thinker—whose name is _ unspeakable. 
For the grandeur of ¢his correspondence is overwhelming. I 
say nothing yet of an Infinite Mind. Mark me, if the word in- 
finite slips in at this stage, I mean only indefinite, that which 
goes on and on till sight can discern no more, while reason 
pronounces that the horizon is not the end of existence. But 
I do say that if adaptation can be made out, Mind is made 
out; and that the universe of matter and energy, as soon as it 
becomes legible, shows in the background the universe of 
spirit. Call the world a poem, a tragedy, a combination of 
wheels within wheels, and you imply an overruling, an in- 
dwelling mind. Do you deny that the action manifests the 
mind? Then tell me how you'can affirm that the page you 
are now reading is the product of a mind, three thousand miles 
away, which you never knew but by these characters. The 
alternative is scepticism, first, as regards my mind who am ad- 
dressing you at this moment across the Atlantic, and next as re- 
gards your own whenever you attempt to express its: meaning 
outwardly. Thus, to this extent, Theism, or the affirmation of 
Objective Thought in the universe, rests on precisely the same 
foundation as the belief to which every man is irresistibly com- 
pelled, that he is not the only thinker in existence, but that there 
are others besides him. We read in the first Epistle of St. John, 
“If ye love hot your brother whom ye see, how shall ye love 


God whom ye do not see?” With even greater cogency I 
VOL, LUILL—5 
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affirm that when we refuse to acknowledge adaptive Thought in 
the phenomena of Nature, we are thereby hopelessly precluded 
from recognizing it in the works of man, whether they be the 
devices of our own hands and brain, or the manifold creations of 
the artist, the poet, and the mechanician. 
And here let me warn the student not to be led astray by 
the innumerable fallacies which lurk in the abstract terms where- 
with modern treatises of unbelief are so plentifully sprinkled. He 
will be told that the above argument is tainted with “anthropo- 
morphism,” and that it concludes by “analogy,” which is never 
more than a probable ground of inference. The true and suffi- 
cient answer to this kind of sophistry, for such it is, lies ever at 
hand if we will have recourse to it. Instead of losing ourselves 
in a maze of idle and obscure terminology, let us keep a steady 
eye upon the facts. Is it or is it not true, that I know with 
absolute certitude of the existence of other thinking beings 
distinct from myself and in no sense the coinage of my own 
brain? Certainly it is true, beyond question and beyond cavil. 
If, then, my agnostic disputant maintains that I know of them 
by “analogy,” it follows that analogy is in the highest degree a 
ground of certitude. For the man who should seriously believe 
that he alone existed, and that all seeming others were a delusion 
under which he suffered, would be far more insane than the 
majority of those now shut up in our asylums. So great and 
evident is the force of that reasoning which the objector would 
lightly brush aside as “analogical.” And I challenge him to this 
encounter. Let him set down any argument, inductive or de- 
ductive, by which he proves what we all admit, viz., that there 
exist thinking beings apart from our own Ego; and I will match 
his argument with one as undeniable, of the like texture as 
regards premisses and process, of which the conclusion shall be 
that there is a Mind in Nature. If it be “anthropomorphic ” 
to affirm the existence of God, it is no whit less anthropomor- 
phic to affirm the existence of men. Either the reasoning is valid 
in both cases or it avails in none, is vitiated from the beginning, 
and moves in a circle. To accuse me, therefore, of pressing 
analogy beyond its legitimate functions, or of indulging in meta- 
physical day-dreams, (which is all that is meant by “ anthropo- 
morphism ’’), because I employ in regard to Nature the same 
process which my opponent finds necessary in regard to all other 
mental existences besides his own, is throwing som to confuse a 
most momentous issue. 
That suggestive German thinker, Fichte, perceived long ago 
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where the truth of the matter lay. Once break the charmed 
circle of the Ego, make the mind a transparent window and no 
mere painted glass, and you may gaze abroad upon the universe 
of God and Man. Fichte, however, deemed that the circle was 
for ever closed. With deadly logic he resolved God and Man, 
the world and all that belongs to it, into phantoms of a mind 
which was its own prison whence it could never escape. There, 
indeed, we behold “ anthropomorphism,” consi8tent and complete, 
but as frail in its wealth of dreamy color as any soap-bubble 
blown by a child. For one breath of clear thinking smites it to 
atoms. Did Fichte really hold what he affirmed, the existence 
of his sole and solitary Ego? Could he affirm it to his con- 
sciousness? Or was he simply arguing, as so many clever men 
have done before and since, in a vacuum? The supreme test 
always is, What does my consciousness affirm as certainly known 
to me? Fichte’s ‘ anthropomorphism” would not, and could 
not, abide that decisive question. He knew, and I know that he 
knew, of others distinct from himself, each of whom was just as 
much an Objective Ego as he was. Again I say, the process by 
which he knew may be inscrutable; the result is certain. We 
can break the charmed circle of our own personality. We do see 
and encounter others who are not ourselves in disguise. The 
world is not the masquerade of a lonely being passing through 
endless forms, which he looks upon in the glass of consciousness 
without recognizing his own features. Scepticism of this fantastic 
pattern is shivered in a moment when it dashes upon the rocks 
of experience. The only marvel is that any one should have been 
at the trouble of inventing it. : 

I have already implied that the so-called “argument from 
design,” as explained some distance back, appears to me un- 
answerable, as it did to Agassiz, to Owen, to Paley, to Leib- 
nitz, to St. Thomas Aquinas, to St. Augustine, and to the dis- 
ciples of Socrates. It is the reasoning which always and every- 
where convinces plain men that Nature exhibits a most high and 
glorious art, whereof human invention is but the dimmest shadow. 
In certain schools, nevertheless, we find it, though not altogether 
cast aside, yet disparaged. Carlyle, speaking in the name of 
many, somewhat confused and turbid minds as I must think them, 
sneers it away as “mechanical,” adding that its proper outcome 
is the stark atheism of a Diderot. ‘‘Canst thou by mechanism 
find out God?” he seems to say. I would reply with great 
reverence but in nowise timidly, “Yes, by mechanism as by 
mysticism, each after its proper method.” I do not deny that 
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there is a kind of reasoning from mechanism which dishonors. 
God. And I say not that mechanism is the last stage as well as 
the first of the reasoning upon which I proceed. But what is 
any mechanism, great or small, from the voltaic battery to the 
system of gravitation binding suns and planets together, except 
incarnate thought—thought made visible in matter, force, and 
motion? Mechanism by its very nature involves the conception 
of means and ends; in other words, of a purpose which all the 
parts subserve. It cannot proceed “nohow and nowhither,” as 
long as it remains a mechanism. But “How” and “ Whither” 
imply adaptation, direction, a “final cause.” It is of the essence 
of mechanism to eliminate chance; for if the parts might all act 
at random, there would be nothing produced, and the machine 
itself would fall to pieces. On the other hand, where we see 
parts conspiring to a whole and the end resulting from their 
action, our mind is immediately carried to the thought of a 
maker who contrived, or designed and put together, the elements 
here combined in unison. Be it Paley’s watch or Leibnitz’s “ pre- 
established harmony,” the argument is as conclusive as it is clear 
and simple. I defy any one who reads with attention the 
instances, alleged by Paley in his Natural Theology, of design 
as exhibited in the anatomical structure of the: human body to 
point out a flaw in the reasoning. And I mention Paley because 
it is often suggested or openly deelared that the Archdeacon of 
Carlisle was a shallow mind which has had its day. Paley’s 
defects are well known to me, but they take nothing from the 
cogency of these particular arguments. There is, I affirm, no way 
of meeting them except the gamblers way—the ‘“ dice-box 
theory,” it has been aptly termed—in which it is alleged that 
“given infinite time and infinite atoms, we must expect an in- 
finite number of combinations to take place, and these seemingly 
ordered ones among them.” This doctrine, tricked out in a 
vesture of scientific terms, is now known as Darwinism. It is 
nothing less than a crusade against thought in the universe, and 
would avail equally, as I have shown, against any possible ‘“ not 
myself” which was alleged to exhibit marks of intelligence as 
against the Divine Mind. But to insist on the machinery in 
things is not Darwinism. Nor is evolution Darwinism. It is not 
only right but expedient to search out the relation between 
evolution and design. I know of few investigations more fertile 
in results, more conducive to a religious frame of mind, or more 
necessary for these times. In my next article I will endeavor 
to sketch the general subject as it appears to me. Meanwhile 
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‘the conclusion upon which I would invite theologians as well as 
men of science to meditate is, that where we see mechanism, in 
- ourselves or in the world without, there we see mind or the 
results of mind. The mechanical system of the universe reveals 
‘a Prime Mover, whose Thought fashioned it and appointed the 
ends to- which it is determined, as certainly as the words and 
the rhythm of Shakespeare and Aéschylus lay open to us the 
spirit whereby they were dictated, and the persuasive genius that 
for ever in them glows and burns as with heavenly fire. That 
old Hebrew psalm, the Cali enarrant, ‘has set to immortal 
music a theology of Nature upon which science every day pours 
a more entrancing light. ‘“ The Heavens are telling the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth the work of His hands. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge. There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Their sound is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” 

Will any Darwin or Haeckel silence that Credo of the open- 
eyed seeker after truth? I can never think it. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 





ODE. 


FOR THE SILVER JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS. 
he 


WHAT are the years of Time ? 
Pale motes that flash and fade beneath the sun; 
Phantoms of griefs matured and joys begun; 

Or giants striding on with steps sublime, 

That echo and will echo till the last 
Great trumpet tone of earthly pomp be past. 
Weakest and strongest of all powers that press 
The changeful souls of men to curse or bless, 

As with poor, puny skill, 
They shape them to their ends for good or ill, 
Making them serve as sceptre or as rod; 
Foreknowing them as branches of the tree 

Of dread Eternity 
That stands for ever in the courts of God! 


What are the years of Time? 
A little span of shade, and then the light 
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A little space of day, and then the night: 
A little spell of sorrow and delight: 
With dirges tolling or with joy bells’ chime! 
Swift as the winds, and aimless too as they, 
Their heedless moments fleet and fly away: 
Yet can their calm, slow-moving, noiseless feet 
Drag the great world to triumph or defeat ; 
Lure forceful wrong behind the prison bars, 
Or lead the feeble steps of right beyond the morning stars! 


II, 


And the short Life of Man, 
Measured by moments’ span— 
How shall we count its varied force, or mate 
Its lordly might divine, its pitiful, poor state? 
Frailer than all frail things: a flash; a breath; 
A sigh expiring on the lips of death; 
A reed wind-shaken; or a power supreme 
Greater than height or depth; a kindling gleam 
By that great light of Love Immortal thrown 
Athwart the clouds by doubt or darkness driven, 
To shine with ray eternal as Its own, 
And with Itself to share the bliss of Heaven. 


IIT. 


Time, and the Life of Man! What darkness cast 
By their grim deeds doth cloud the shuddering past ; 
When moved alone by erring human will, 
Each small ambition worked its petty ill ; 
Ruled its short hour with stern destroying might, 
And left its pathway seared with awful blight. 
Or if some kindlier impulse touched the mind 
To gentler thought for welfare of mankind, 
*Twas but as summer winds that come and go; 
Or like the waves in motion 
Above the restless ocean, 
While silently the sombre depths sleep dark and cold below. 


IV. 


But when the Christian came, his soul aflame 
With the great glory of his Master’s name; 
Burning with Faith, and Charity divine, 

And fire of Hope that makes the world to shine: 
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With steadfast splendor; bringing unto earth 

The joy immortal of immortal birth— 

Then for the first time Man, with heart elate, 

Did know the worth and honor of his state. 

Alone no more, nor selfishly allied 

To narrow schemes of policy or pride, 

To weak vainglory, to the greed of pelf, 

To the poor worship of the poorer self,— 

But to the Power serene that dwells above, 
Uplifted by humility of love; 

Unawed by stern misfortune’s fiercest blow, 

Serene alike in triumph and in woe, 

Made strong by sacrifice, made rich by grace, 

The help, the hope, the saviour of his race. 


What wondrous fire makes eloquent his speech 

Whose voice inspired beyond the earth doth reach; 

What strange, sweet force doth make his weakness strong, 
Whose heaven-directed hand 

Is nerved by all the radiant, mighty throng 
That near the Father stand— 

Fair messengers of love, who linger there 

With listening hearts to hear and grace to answer prayer! 


V. 


Time and such Life! Ah! world that flings away 
The Christian’s glory from thy crown to-day, 
Think, ere too late, what spendthrift fools they be 
Who fling their choicest treasure in the sea; 
Destroy the one sole grandeur that hath shown 
To Death a greatness loftier than its own; 

Kill the rich grain that future fields might bless, 
And leave the world but empty nothingness. 


VI. 


Thou, on whose pathway to its native heaven 

The silver star of Jubilee hath risen; 

Thou, whose ripe years in such accord have sped 
With seed of faith in virtue harvested; 

Whose loving labor still hath been to raise 

The spirit bowed, to joy of prayer and praise ; 
Whose hands upraised in benediction win 

Sweet Mercy’s stream to cleanse the’stains of. sin.— 
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How in thy nature’s high, benignant plan, 
Time and the hour have blessed the life of man. 


Under thy fostering touch, 
What new, fair armor hath been wove, for right 
To use against wrong’s mastery, and such 
Dark shapes as do with human progress fight: 
The Midas blight that turns to sordid gold 
Our hopes and aspirations, Eden born; 
The lesser lights, that greater light do scorn ; 
Doubt’s haggard face and cold, 
That turns to seek the gloom and shuns the face of Morn. 


VIL. 


Prince of the House of God! what lot more blest 
Than thine, that, lifted on the topmost crest 
Of Faith’s high mountain, the rich growth doth trace 
Of thy fair realm across the centuries’ space ? 
No passing bauble hers of mortal power; 
But for her lofty dower 
Humanity’s large virtues made more great; 
The poor man taught to honor his estate ; 
Wealth made to hold its regal fee in trust, 
To help the weak or hold itself accurst; 
Wisdom, refined by Truth’s eternal grace, 
Making the world a glad abiding place 
For.all her children; Science seeking cause 
To show the Giver greater than His laws; 
And Charity, the all-ennobling gift 
Which nearest to the throne of Heaven its foster-child doth lift. 


VIII. 


Onward her March of Empire! onward, and onward for ever, 
While the spirit of life doth own its heritage proud and blest ; 
While misery stumbles and gropes, and joy of the earth can never 
Grant to the heart content, or give to the tortured rest. 
For hers are the only gifts which man, the Immortal, prizeth; 
Hers is the light that liveth though stars and suns shall 
cease, 
Till the stream whose fountain is God to its bountiful source 
upriseth 
And the strife of the finite world is merged in infinite Peace. 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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Mrs. SLocuM’s ample figure completely obscured the small 
north window of the little sitting-room. She was watching for 
the stage that was to bear away their only Thanksgiving guest. 

“T’m sorry enough it an’t so Ben can carry ye down, Mr, 
Willoughby ; the mare’s been lame afore, but not so bad, and. 
the roads being so rutty I do feel she ought to stand in.” 

The gentleman thus addressed sat in the rear of the giant 
base-burner, his feet resting on the fender that, like the other 
numerous glittering nickel edges and knobs, divided attention 
with the uncanny isinglass windows peering from all sides into 
the flaming pit. 

“T beg you will not give it a thought, Mrs. Slocum,” he 
said in a voice that betrayed his refinement. ‘I should greatly 
hesitate to. come again if I felt that I must add. to. your 
labors.” 

‘‘Well, naow there he comes, and it makes me easy about 
your goin’ off alone so, to know that Jonathan Sebell’s a-drivin’ 
himself, for of all the keerful, accommodatin’ men he’s the 
prince. Just look how he’s got them back curtains strapped 
down. I reckon maybe ye can sit in there, and no gust of 
wind ever gits ahead of Jonathan. Ah! he'll make it comfort- 
able most anywhere. Good-by, It has been a real downright 
satisfaction to have ye at our table once more. To be sure it’s 
sad to think of them that’s gone, but it’s the doin’s of the Lord, 
and we mustn’t repine. 

“Here’s Ben with the hard-wood block het up hot. Ben,” she 
called, tapping on the window, “shove up the curtain a mite, so 
as I can see who’s in.” 

Mr. Willoughby grasped his satchel, drew on his last glove, 
and, with a parting word of kindness, passed into the wintry air. 
Here he went through the farewell to Ben, conscious of the 
watchful eye of the driver, who beat his arms and stamped _ his 
feet to keep time with the lively tune of ‘“ Yankee Doodle” that 
he was whistling. The adieux being over, the new passenger 
looked at the vehicle that was to carry him from Whipple’s 
Corners to the railroad station, a distance of something more 
than three miles. 
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It was rather disappointing. Built after the fashion of a 
“democrat: wagon” and fitted with a home-made “ canopy top,” 
it had also submitted to the further ignominy of glazed curtains 
that, not being of the required width, yawned between the straps 
and ‘buttons and let in draughts of air far more dangerous than a 
full exposure. 

There were two seats; that in the rear was occupied by 
three females, swathed in shawls, and that indescribable length 
of wrapping material called in the masculine sense “a comforter,” 
and in the feminine “a cloud.” The front seat had the disad- 
vantage of tipping forward, and, as it was extremely narrow, 
nothing but positive pressure against the dashboard prevented 
the occupants from falling headlong upon the horses’ heels. A 
sense of gallantry had induced the driver to bestow two of the 
three blankets upon the “ladies,” and as he now proceeded to 
assist Mr. Willoughby into his place, he added what he could to 
the importance of the threadbare robe that, he produced by a 
fierce injunction to “tuck up, tuck up; nothin’ keeps the cold 
out like bein’ snug; loose wrappin’, like loose livin’, don’t warm a 
man’s heart much.” 

Mrs. Slocum’s departing guest took time to nod once more 
to his late hostess, as the shambling horses responded to their 
master’s reiterated “Get up alang,” and then the keen, frosty 
air reminded him that the hard-wood block, so kindly furnished 
by Ben, would be a most welcome addition to his outfit. In 
vain. his feet sought it. At length,'certain that he saw it depos- 
ited in the wagon, he lifted the blanket and peered about the floor. 

“ Be you lookin’ for that het stick ?’”’ asked one of the enormous 
mummies on the back seat. “ Because if you want it, I'll shove 
it for’ard ; but Miss Peters here is a feeble woman, an I tho't to 
heat her up a leetle.” 

What man could be so ungallant as to require the return ot 
his property after that? Certainly not Mr. Willoughby, whose 
heart was as tender as a girl's, and he tried to warm his own 
chilled members with the consciousness that the “feeble wo- 
man” was made comfortable. It did not work as well as those 
things sometimes do, for he was not used to country drives, 
and indeed for many years had been a stranger to the New 
England climate. 

Jonathan Sebell, however, thoroughly accustomed to the re- 
quirements of his steeds, tucked the reins between his knees, 
folded his arms and entered into conversation. 
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“Ts your name Slocum?” 

“No; it is Willoughby.” 

“ Not livin’ in these parts.” 

“No; Iam at present located in Boston.” 

The victim vainly hoped by a gentlemanly reserve, and a 
free-will offering of certain prominent features in his. existence, to 
forestall impertinent inquiry; but alas! 

“* Preachin’ ?”’ 

“Not now.” 

A little silence, broken at the first turn in the road. 

“Ever been up this way afore ?” 

“Yes, in years gone by.” He hoped to turn the inter- 
rogator’s mind toward the physical changes and thus avoid per- 
sonalities. 

“Seems as if I’d seen ye; guess you must be a relation of 
Miss Slocum ?” 

“Not any.” 

“Maybe connection, then.” 

“Yes.” 

“Through your wife?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*She a Slocum or a Garrett ?” 

“She was a Garrett.” 

“Ah! dead then. Thought it queer she wa’n’t along for 
Thanksgiving, and her the relation, too.” |_He paused long 
enough to drive out of the road to accommodate a heavy load. 
After the terrific jolting had subsided the conversation opened 
again. 

“Can’t be Ann Gadsby’s man ?—Miss Slocum’s first cousin 
on her mother’s side.” 

“That was my wife’s name—’ 

“ And I used to see Ann Gadsby gallopin’ to school on her 
pony, just as if the house was afire,” he chuckled. 

“ Ann Gadsby, leetle Ann Gadsby! I wonder now what com- 
plaint took her off?” 

It was beginning to grow uncomfortable to Mr. Willoughby, 
notwithstanding his patience, and the approach to a wayside 
post-office was a positive relief. Here they stopped, and, with 
much inconvenience to his passengers, the driver drew out a 
diminutive mail-pouch and went into the building. The wind 
swept around the stage with a vindictiveness that humbled the 
minister. He shrank within himself until the blanket almost con- 
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cealed him. Five minutes went by. Ten had almost passed 
when a deep bass voice, from the interior of the vehicle, gave 
utterance to the sentiment that Jonathan must be ‘“‘a-toasting 
himself clean through.” Presently he appeared, bearing evidence 
in his face of a thorough-going fire somewhere. 

“ Tired a-waitin’?” he asked cheerily. ‘Guess I was gone 
longer than usual; had to help Charity sort the mail—she’s partly 
froze ; fixed her fire up good, too. Cleaned out the clinkers and 
fetched a hod o’ coal. Must do a neighborly turn. now and 
then. Lord knows I try to,” he added with self-satisfaction, 
while Mr. Willoughby hoped that his attacks of benevolence 
would hold off until they reached the station. He was absorbed 
with this idea when he became conscious that his tormentor 
had returned to the old charge. 

“Ann Gadsby! she was a pretty cretur. I'll bet you 
thought so oncet. Seems as if I ree-call the weddin’. Naow it 
‘ can’t be you are married ag’in ?”’ 

The poor gentleman appealed to felt his heart sink. How 
could he present all his private life for the inspection of 
these strangers. Yet how could he avoid it? There was no es- 
cape but the railroad station that was far in the distance. 
“Hey?” 

With great embarrassment and inward quaking the minister 
faltered out: “Well, yes.” 

“Don't say so! Who'd ’a’ thought Ann Gadsby, chirk as she 
used to be, would ’a’ laid in her grave and her man married ag’in 
years afore the old stage stopped runnin’.” He sighed, and then, 
as if remembering his duty toward the living, he chirruped to 
the horses and turned smilingly toward his companion to say: 
“There’s them that think it ag’in Scripture for a preacher to 
marry at all, and them that says it’s a rebuke to the cloth 
for him to marry twicet, and there’s them that think it’s 
right an’ accordin’ to natur’, You seem to be of the latter- 
most opinion.” 

Before Mr. Willoughby could rally the bass voice announced: 
““Most of men air this way of thinkin’, or leastwise of doin’.”’ 

Was ever a drive of three miles so long? Some thought of 
getting out to walk crossed the minister’s mind, but the con- 
sciousness that the roads were rough and the way unknown 
turned the balance in favor of quietly bearing the torture. 

It was a pleasure to see a red flag fluttering at the door ot 
a farm-house, for Jonathan drew toward the gate remark- 
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ing: “’Nother passenger; mostly good business after Thanks- 
givin’.” 

’ The new arrival proved to be a small lad who, with a little 
squeezing, was comfortably and safely wedged between the two 
men. His answers to the questions put by the driver as to the 
family affairs had scarcely died out, and Mr. Willoughby’s fears 
were beginning to present themselves again, when a new subject 
of interest appeared. It was nothing less than the figure of a. 
huge man in the middle of the road, gesticulating violently. The 
stage stopped. 

‘“‘Humph! not much room for me.” 

“Plenty, plenty! Always room for one more,” cheerfuliy an- 
swered the driver, springing to the ground and offering his hand 
for the parcels the stranger held. 

How he was to bestow himselt was a question even after the 
huge man was in the wagon. Various methods were resorted to, 
and at last, after some reluctance on the part of the boy, the 
fleshy person granted Ifim the privilege of sitting on the edge of 
despair, while Mr. Willoughby gazed in horror upon the selfish 
new-comer. Jonathan’s voice recalled him. 

“Which of you men will drive team and let me run alongside ? 
I’m always willing to accommodate.” 

The minister did not think of offering, feeling but too certain 
of his inability; but the positive refusal of the big man, and the 
certainty that the small lad’s mittens were poor protection against 
the biting cold, made it a duty, and as he took the stiff reins in 
his benumbed fingers he had at least the satisfaction of seeing a 
look of content gather on the boy’s face. 

At any rate it was not far to the station now, and so they 
pegged on, with the happy consciousness that the horses could 
not go very fast, and the added bliss of knowing the driver to 
be within call in case of accident. 

Mr. Willoughby began to feel it a clear case of gain when 
silence reigned, but an unusual bumping brought exclamations 
of fright from the back seat and caused him to look for the 
deserter. ‘Not a sign of him was to be seen. The bumping 
continued, and a horrible fear crept into his mind that the 
springs were broken or the wheel about to tumble off. In vain 
he searched the road for the owner of the vehicle. Matters were- 
becoming serious when suddenly a dashing steed, drawing a 
most comfortable low phaeton, halted beside them, and Jonathan 
Sebell put out his shaggy head to say, in a commanding tone,. 
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“Drive up sharp now; an’t no time to lose. I'll meet you at 
the depot; drive up sharp,” and on he went quite as well satis- 
fied as if his shivering passengers also were behind a _ nimble 
pair of young horses. 

To “drive up” was no easy matter, even if Mr. Willoughby 
had been accustomed to the business. There was no whip, the 
right horse was lame, and the left lamentably lazy. To add to 
his misfortunes the passengers began to grumble, and the small 
lad to whine out that if he did not get to this train his grand- 
mother would never let him go again. In vain he chirruped 
and shouted “Git up alang,” just as he had heard the original 
driver do; there was something evidently lacking in the intona- 
tion, it would not work; when to his great relief a sudden bend 
in the road revealed the dingy railroad station and the figure of 
Jonathan Sebell beckoning them on. 

The whistle of the incoming train greeted the ear of the ex- 
‘ hausted minister just as the last mummy was released from the 
back seat, and he heard the bass voice roar, ‘I never see sich 
drivin’ in my life”; while Mrs. Peters, who proved to be a 
ruddy-faced invalid, squeaked out: ‘I dunno’ what I’d done 
without that hot block.” His hands were too numb to take the 
change from his purse with which to pay for the stage ride, so 


he presented it open to the driver, who selected seventy-five 
cents, and remarked placidly as he put it in his pocket: “It 
an’t a payin’ business, this staging, but it’s a mighty sight of 
convenience to strangers.” 


S. M. H. G. 
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THE traveller will have reached the city of the True Cross 
by steamer either from Europe or by the commodious Ward 
Line from New York. The port is an open roadstead, the ship 
will anchor some way out, south of the island of San Juan de 
Ulua, and will then be boarded by the health officer and port 
captain. License being granted to land by these worthies, the 
passenger, possibly ignorant of the speech of the land, will 
have the felicity of bargaining with Mexican or negro boat- 
men (there is a considerable negro element here) for conveyance 
of himself and his effects to the shore, and his store of silver 
pesos will be materially lightened. This is supposing calm 
weather to prevail; during a “norther” all idea of landing must 
be dismissed. And now ensues. the custom-house inspection at 
the land end of the mole. ‘What sort of an ordeal is this?” 
Why, that depends. Last year we noted with compassion the 
arrival of a Methodistical Cornish mining captain, bound with 
his numerous olive-branches for Pachuca. The first thing re- 
marked in his huge chest was a pile of tracts, designed for the 
enlightenment of the benighted natives. These observed, the 
official duly rummaged the trunk with ungentle assiduity, and a 
quantity of really valuable china was reduced to potsherds. He 
then gave his attention to the chest of a lady, but, seeing that 
she was met by a clean-shaven, black-coated gentleman of ap- 
parently priestly appearance (actually her husband), and that 
within her box was a large crucifix, he passed her with a grace- 
ful bow and without further inquisition. 

The Hotel de Méxique should be patronized; it faces the 
custom-house, benefits by the sea-breeze, and commands from 
the upper stories a cheerful view of the shipping and of the 
bustling activity of porters and carters. The landlord is a gen- 
ial and handsome Frenchman. However, the Hotel de Diligen- 
cias in the lovely tropical plaza hard by is preferred by some, 
who from the balcony can of an evening enjoy the music of 
the military band and watch the long procession of muslin- 
robed, black-eyed sefioritas. Here also is the principal church, 
in no way remarkable; some government buildings, and the in- 
evitable portales or covered walls, with shops, restaurants, and 
cafés. The zopilotes, or vultures, are honored scavengers, tame 
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as pigeons, and untold pains and penalties are in store for him 
who should harm one of them—possibly. incarceration in the 
darksome, dripping dungeons of the fort of San Juan de Ulta 
on the island of that name, already mentioned. Here it was 
that Cortés landed in 1519, on Holy Thursday. Next day he 
set foot on the site of the present city, which he named from 
the day. The place has for centuries been a terror to seafar- 
ing folk from the deadly vomito which used to reign here 
during the summer months, but for some years past yellow 
jack has been practically expelled by dint of improved sani- 
tation. Yet the stoutest Mexican in the interior will shudder 
at the bare notion of visiting the place; regard you - with 
horror if you contemplate the trip, bless himself devoutly, and 
relate for your warning ghoulsome stories which he can per- 
sonally vouch for. However, Vera Cruz is a bustling and thriv- 
ing place, and cab-fares, washing-bills, and such like incidental 
charges, demonstrate that the pay of working folk here is on 
a totally different scale to that- prevailing in the frugal interior. 

There is, of course, a large foreign colony resident here, and 
they ordinarily like the place, but there will be little to delay 
the casual traveller, who must leave the Mexican Railway’s 
terminus for the higher country at the unconscionable hour of 
a quarter before six in the morning. He will find the train 
built on the American model, with first, second, and third 
class cars (no Pullmans or Wagners), and a special car for the 
military guard. The conductors and most of the officials are 
Mexicans, and, as in Europe, are the servants of the public, an 
arrangement which those accustomed to it will prefer to the 


‘lordly airs of the railway man prevalent in a certain republic 


which shall be nameless. Steaming through the fortifications 
of Vera Cruz into the sandy region adjacent there is little to 
interest us. We cross the Laguna de Cocos, near which, in 
1847, the garrison surrendered to General Scott. Although it is 
nearly half a century since the project of building a railway in 
Mexico assumed definite shape, yet the English line was long 
the only iron road to be found in the republic; and the work of 
railway construction, which forms so important and essential a 
feature in the’ period of progress on which the land of Hum- 
boldt’s predilection has now entered, owes its origin to the war- 
rior and statesman who has so long guided the destinies of the 
nation. The writer some months ago had occasion to traverse 
the greater portion of the Mexican railway system in his task of 
preparing a series of fourteen papers on the subject for a Mexi- 
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can journal, and though it would be impossible within the com- 
pass of one article to enumerate all the points of interest noted 
on.this journey, yet an endeavor will be made to give a brief 
sketch of a subject that may prove worthy the attention of the 
general reader. 

The principal lines of rail are four, and all these run into the 
capital of the republic. They are: The Mexican and the Inter- 
oceanic roads from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, and the 
Central and National lines from the United States, with their 
branches. The International, though entering Mexico from Texas, 
may be practically considered a feeder to the Central. Besides 
these there are many other local lines to be treated of in their 
place. 

First in point of time and in excellence of construction, beauty 
of scenery, and general interest, is the Mexican Railway, or the 
Vera Cruz line, as it is often called in Mexico. The first con- 
tract for this line was made in 1842, and during the ensuing nine 
years no more than eleven and one-half kilometres of road were 
completed from the port of Vera Cruz inland. At the close of 
1850 this contract was annulied, as the conditions had not been 
complied with. The work effected was only worth half a million 
dollars, but the constructors had received four times that amount 
from a two per cent. duty on imports at Vera Cruz granted them 
towards building expenses. The government then took charge of 
the work, and in six years doubled the mileage at about a third of 
the previous cost. But serious work did not commence till 1857, 
when Comonfort’s government granted a concession for construc- 
tion to Sefior Antonio Escandon, selling him the fifteen miles 
of road, which had taken as many years to build, for three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The government thus far had lost 
a cool two million dollars, and nothing practical had been 
accomplished. 

Enough has been said to show the leisurely manner in which 
the work was done; revolution, French invasion, wars —all these 
were fruitful causes of delay, yet a little progress was fitfully 
made and a big debt accumulated. Escandon actually transferred 
his concession to the Mexican Railway Company in 1864, during 
the empire of Maximilian, and though, three years later, on the 
Constitutional government resuming its authority, the validity of 
these transactions was not acknowledged, Juarez abstained from 
inflicting the penalty of forfeiture on the company. The branch 
to Puebla was completed two years later, and on the last day 


of 1872 the road was solemnly blessed at the Buena Vista ter- 
VOL, Lill.—6 
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minus in Mexico by the archbishop, and a thanksgiving service 
was held in the cathedral. Next day President Lerdo de Tejada, 
with the principal men of the country, started from Mexico for 
Vera Cruz, in two special trains, stopping at all the intervening 
towns to join in the rejoicings, and returning to the capital in 
eight cays.’ 

The main line is 263 miles in length, and the Puebla branch 
30 miles. The cost of the work amounted to more than $36,- 
000,000, or over $123,000 a mile. It is certainly one of the 
most costly railroads ever built, which is attributable to extrava- 
gance, misfortunes, and extreme natural difficulties. For instance, 
as the government insisted on construction being carried on from 
each end of the line at the same time, an enormous amount of 
material had to be hauled from the coast to the capital at a pro- 
digious outlay. However, it is a solidly-built.road of standard 
(4 feet 8% inches) gauge, with substantial stations and excellent 
rolling stock. The average net income of the line has been about 
a million and a half dollars a year. The palmy days for share- 
holders were those when the Central and National roads were 
under construction, when the Mexican Railway bled its future 
rivals on the transportation of their material employed on the 
southern extremities of those lines. The company’s capital is 
over eight million pounds sterling, divided, roughly speaking, into 
two and one-quarter millions of ordinary stock, two and one-half 
millions eight per cent. preference, and one million of six per 
cent. second preference stock, two millions six per cent. deben- 
tures, and one-quarter of a million of. second mortgage stock. 
The state granted a concession of over half a million dollars a 
year for twenty-five years from 1868, and though the condition 
of the public finances prevented the full payment to be made for 
some years, it has now been resumed, being raised by a charge 
of six per cent. on custom-house receipts. It is not easy to see 
whence ordinary stockholders are to derive a dividend, either now 
or in the future. Even should the second preference obtain a 
trifle, the capital of the company is too great, towns and new 
industries do not develop on the line as in the Western States of 
the American Union, and the opening of the Interoceanic to Vera 
Cruz and of the various railways to the port of Tampico will 
introduce formidable rivals. 

At Tejeria is the junction with the tramway which the line 
runs to Jalapa, a charming place, eighty miles from Vera Cruz, 
and capital of the State. The journey takes a dozen hours and 
the road lies through wild tropical jungle. When the Inter- 
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oceanic completes the line connecting these two cities, it is reason- 
able to suppose that steam will triumph over mule-power and the 
present tramway be disused or modified. An hour or two from 
the coast and the lovely views of the mountains are observed, and 
the rich pastures give place to coffee and sugar estates, banana 
groves abound, the trees-are seen to be loaded with orchids and 
other glorious parasites, and we cross the Atoyac River over a 
bridge three hundred and thirty feet long and thirty feet above 
the stream. Though solidly constructed, this was demolished two 
years ago by heavy floods, which swept along huge boulders and 
fallen trees with irresistible impetuosity. Traffic was interrupted 
for some weeks, but the bridge is now restored and stronger than 
before. The grade now attains the heroic proportion of four per 
cent. and powerful double-ender Fairlie engines are employed and 
several tunnels are passed through. In twenty miles we ascend 
twelve hundred feet. 

Cérdoba we shall not notice in detail, for should we attempt 
to describe this delightful little lotus-eater’s island no space would 
remain for other subjects. It is embowered in a wilderness of trop 
ical fruits and flower-gardens, and the voyager should devote a 
week to the study of its glories. This is the point of departure 
of the Ferro-carril Agricola de Céordoba, or General Pacheco’s 
Railway. It is to traverse and develop a marvellous country, 
but progress made is proportional to the genius of¢ the country 
where “it is always afternoon.” We _ were indebted to the 
Scotch engineer in charge for a ride on his locomotive over the 
few miles of line completed. This genial official impresses on 
new-comers the necessity of abstaining from fruits and qualify- 
ing all water drank, if fever is to be fended off; but he is not 
a very successful illustration of the triumph of his recipe. Oa- 
ward still, amid scenes of wild magnificence, through tunnels, 
over ravines, but ever upwards. The bridge over the Mettac 
Ravine is 350 feet long and nearly 100 above the stream; it is 
built on a curve of 325 feet radius and on a three per ceat. 
grade. Then we come on Orizaba, where we fain would linger, 
and in the body, if so it might be; but we must press on. The 
Barranca del Infiernillo—the Ravine of Hell—where there is a 
sheer drop of six hundred feet from the ledge along which the 
line crawls, La Joya, with the red-tiled town of Maltrata; in 
the centre of this radiant valley rightly named the Jewel, the 
remarkable contortions, twistings, and circlings of the line in its 
endeavors to scale the opposing heights—all these and numerous 
other marvels of natural glory and engineering skill must be 
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seen to be appreciated, for there is little to equal and nothing © 
to surpass it that we are acquainted with, 

At Esperanza the Fairlie locomotive is detached, for we 
have now ascended about eight thousand feet and the remainder 
of the journey is through an elevated and comparatively unin- 
teresting country. We traverse wide valleys bounded by barren 
heights, vast herds graze on the pastures, and wide expanses are 
devoted to cultivation. From Apizaco the branch to Puebla 
commences, 29 miles in length. Apam is the centre of the 
pulque district. The country for miles around is planted with 
huge magueys (agave Americana), and special trains, laden with 
the queer-flavored fluid thence derived (apparently a mixture of 
sour cider and soda-water), stored in clumsy barrels, leave daily 
for Mexico. We run past the suburb of Guadalupe—where is the 
shrine of the national patroness—as it is growing: dusk, and ter- 
minate our journey.at the handsome stone station of Buena 
Vista, one of the most pleasing features of the capital. 

As the Interoceanic line is a formidable rival to the one just 
treated of, a rapid sketch of it will be in order. The first con- 
cession to construct a railway from Acapulco, on the Pacific, to 
Vera Cruz by way of the capital was granted more than a 
dozen years ago, and this was followed by others, which were 
consolidated in one, to Francisco Arteaga, dated 1883. Five 
years later a most capable Spaniard, Don Delfin Sanchez, a son- 
in-law of Juarez, took this concession to London and sold it to 
an English company, together with the portions of the line 
already constructed, for £800,000, he remaining president of the 
construction company, and by far the most prominent person in 
the enterprise. A year ago the writer went, as a guest of Mr. 
Sanchez, with a party of railway officials and journalists on a 
trial trip over the eastern portion of the line as far as Perote, 
211 miles from the capital. We occupied three days on this 
excursion, making Puebla, 130 miles from Mexico, the first day, 
visiting Perote the following day, and then returning to our 
starting point. The terminus is at San Lazaro, to the east of 
the palace,. near the unsavory cloaca maxima, or open drain, 
containing all the accumulated filth of a place of 300,000 people. 
The death-rate of the city is six times that of the London suburb 
from which this is written. The drainage works now being 
actively carried out by the firm of Reed & Campbell, of Lon- 
don, may mitigate this evil. 

The Interoceanic is a farrow-gauge (three feet) line and 
reached Jalapa last summer; before long it will be at Vera 
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Cruz; directly it reached Puebla, the Mexican Railway felt the 
effects of competition and had to lower its rates, to the benefit 
of the public. At one point we noticed a considerable and well- 
constructed tunnel, but these as a rule are avoided. At another 
place a deviation from the original line had been made, saving 
nine kilometres in a short distance, by the prosaic but practical 
expedient of proceeding in a straight line along the level plain 
and abandoning the graceful curves and sinuosities amidst the 
neighboring mountains in which the ambitious Mexican engineer 
originally employed had indulged. At Irolo, the point of de- 
parture by the Mexican branch line for the great mining town 
of Pachuca, we cross the Mexican and Hidalgo Railways and 
encounter an abandoned portion of track formerly built by the 
National, misled by some visions of dreamland. The utilitarian 
spirit of the dominant powers in Mexico is aptly illustrated by 
the fact that even in pious Puebla the Interoceanic station, that 
of San Marcos, is located in the ancient church of that name. 
Some months ago, remarking to a Mexican gentleman that the 
building of the new Catholic church in the Calle de San Fran- 
cisco was clearly unnecessary when so many ancient churches 
remained unredeemed from secular uses, he rejoined that these 
were worn-out old temples, three hundred years old, and fit only 
for warehouses, and that the people wanted something new and 
up to date; it sounds grotesque to us antiquarian English, who 
wistfully regard our mutilated Norman abbeys and who recently 
restored the chapel at Dover Castle in which the Roman garri- 
son once worshipped to (parliamentary) Christian uses. 

The south-western branch of the Interoceanic does not as yet 
extend much over one hundred miles. A daily train consisting 
ot ten freight and two passenger cars is run each way. We 
skirt Lake Texcoco and see fishermen afloat in canoes or drying 
their nets on the shore. At Ayotta the fruits of their toil are 
proffered to us by their wives, and to a Japanese traveller a 
basket of uncooked fish might prove attractive, but we decline 
the finny array. After three hours Amecameca, a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, is reached. This is the starting point for 
the ascent of Popocatepetl. There is no real mountaineering work 
to be done; still for some twenty-five dollars and three days’ toil 
one may ascend nigh on eighteen thousand feet above the sea- 
level, trudge painfully through deep snow, and be lowered into 
the crater in a sulphur-gatherer’s bucket. Here the Sacro Monte 
jostles the railway track, where is the cave formerly the abode 
of Fray Martin de Valencia, one of the “ Twelve Apostles” of 
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Mexico. He was greatly beloved by the Indians, who are said 
to have secretly removed his body from Tlalmanalco and interred 
it here. In the shrine of the holy sepulchre is an image of the 
dead Christ said to have been placed here in 1527 by the holy 
man himself, and greatly reverenced. The image is carried to 
the parish church on Ash Wednesday and kept there till Good 
Friday, when it is restored with great ceremony to the shrine. 
Of the Holy Week pilgrimage, the Passion play, and kindred 
subjects much might be said, but we must onwards. At Ozum- 
ba breakfast is served; but the traveller should be on the alert, 
for he is not advised of the name of the station, of the half- 
hour’s halt, the meal, or of anything else. 

We now run downwards, winding and ophidianizing it to a 
surprising extent, passing corn-fields, grazing lands, and pine-clad 
heights till, after seven hours’ travel, we reach the town of 
Cuantla, running into the church and convent of San Diego— 
we beg pardon, the freight and passenger station. This town of 
eleven thousand inhabitants is rectilineal and dreary enough, but 
the scenery has changed as if by magic, the magic of abundant 
water. The rich, broad valley is occupied by league after league 
of bright, waving sugar-cane, and factory chimneys taper up- 
wards at intervals. At the hacienda of Santa Ifiez 13,000 
acres are tilled, 1,300 men and as many animals are employed. 
We then reach the- bright little town of Yantepec, nestling amid 
extensive orange-groves. Coffee and bananas, corn and sugar 
are raised, and, except where vast masses of limestone protrude, 
the very mountains are clothed to their summits with a rich 
growth of nutritious herbage. The bridge, the government 
buildings, the flowering plaza, everything is spick-and-span, and 
bears evidence of care and thrift; but the church, dating from 
1567, is gradually lapsing into decay, having fallen on evil days. 

The Mexican Southern was attempted by various governors 
of Oaxaca (the president’s native State), and General Grant at 
one time held the concession. But the actual concession was 
granted in April, 1888, to Mr. Read, eight per cent. interest on 
the amount expended being guaranteed for fifteen years by the 
government. The line is to run from Puebla to Oaxaca, and 
to be thence continued to Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminus of 
the Tefuantepec line. The company is an English one, and a 
strong one too, and the work is being pushed with energy. 
The line has the drawback of having no. connection with the 
capital or gulf, but it traverses a district unsurpassed in Mexico 
for population or natural resources, and the advent of the iron 
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horse will be the signal for establishing new industries, reopen- 
ing abandoned mines, and breaking untilled acres. Puebla we 
have already mentioned. It has a population of 90,000, with 
twenty-six factories of cotton, cambric, glass, crockery, soap, 
etc. It is the third city of the republic, but is easily first in 
beauty, cleanliness, and the piety of its inhabitants. Tehuacan, 
with 25,000 inhabitants, is another flourishing place on the line; 
also Tecomavaca; and Oaxaca, with 28,000 inhabitants, pos- 
sesses a mint and various factories; it is lighted by electricity, 
has a telephone system, and is the centre of a district famous 
for its sugar, cotton, cochineal, silk, cacao, indigo, rice, coffee, 
tobacco, honey, dye-wood, timber, and fruits. We have men- 
tioned the Tehuantepec Railway; it is to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific, crossing the isthmus from which it is named. The 
line is some 200 miles long, and runs from 16° to 18° north 
latitude. When completed it will become the property of the 
government. The enterprise was attempted forty years ago, a 
company for the purpose being formed at New Orleans, but it 
was too soon after the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and the 
Mexican government, seeing in it another Yankee aggression 
prevented the realization of the project. Colonel McMurdo, an 
American resident in England, finally obtained the concession ; 
he died last year, but the work is being continued. Tehuante- 
pec (population 8,000) is the only place of, any importance in 
the neighborhood of the line. The highest point to be traversed 
is only seven hundred feet above the sea, and natural obstacles 
are but slight... The soil is rich, and yields abundant crops of 
tropical products in the few places where it is cultivated. The 
advantage to be derived from the line is the material shortening 
of the sea voyage between various great centres of commerce. 
For instance, from Liverpool to San Francisco is 16,552 miles 
by way of Cape Horn, 8,885 by the Panama Railway, and 
8,276 by Tehuantepec. Whilst we are in Southern Mexico we 
must mention the lines running out of Merida, the capital of 
Yucatan, a place of 62,000 inhabitants. The lucrative henequen 
industry has made its planters the wealthiest in the republic, 
and the Yucatanese are indignant if called Mexicans. A line of 
thirty miles in length connects Merida with the port of Progreso. 
There is another standard-gauge line to Sotuta, whilst narrow- 
gauge tracks of fifteen, twenty-five, and sixteen miles long con- 
nect the state capital with the towns of Valladolid, Peto, and 
Calkini respectively. These lines are worked by steam-power, 
and prosper like everything else in this favored but sweltering 
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district. The Hidalgo Railway is noteworthy as being an exclu- 
sively Mexican undertaking. It connects the capital by a nar- 
row-gauge track seventy-seven miles long with the great mining 
town of Pachuca. Here, and in the immediate neighborhood, is 
a population of 25,000, with a strong contingent from Corn- 
wall. It has upwards of two hundred mines, including the cele- 
brated Real del Monte. It is contemplated to extend this line 
to the port of Tuxpan on the gulf coast, much nearer to the 
capital than Vera Cruz. 

The Mexican National Railway may possess more interest 
for Americans than any of the foregoing, as by it, by way 
of St Louis, San Antonio, Texas, and Laredo, is the nearest 
route from New York to the City of Mexico. In the spring of 
1881 the writer journeyed from San Antonio to Laredo and 
thence into Mexico, but it was on horseback; railway contrac- 
tors’ camps were encountered and railway gossip was in vogue. 
Two years later we made the journey by rail, regarding con- 
temptuously. from the comfortable railway car the arid desert 
over which we had twice ridden some few months previously 
without a drop of water for thirty-six consecutive hours, Mr. 
Ruskin pined for some romantic nook remote from telegraph 
cable or shrieking locomotive. It is possible that with larger 
experiences of travel he might not find the iron horse so objec- 
tionable an institution after all. We can personally vouch for 
the marked benefit that the line under consideration has proved 
to the country which it serves. It would not interest the gen- 
eral reader to treat of the difficulties and delays which beset 
the construction of the line, and we have already supplied papers 
to THE CATHOLIC WORLD on Monterey, Saltillo, and-San Luis 
Potosi, three state capitals on the main line. Suffice it to say 
that this road from Laredo to Mexico, which was opened for 
traffic on the first of November, 1888, is of three-feet gauge and 
838 miles long. Some ‘lovely scenery is traversed, especially be- 
tween Monterey and Saltillo, and from Mexico to Toluca, the 
capital of the State of Mexico. The conductors as yet are 
Americans ; Pullman cars are run on all trains as well as first, 
second, and third-class cars; there are well-served refreshment 
stations at reasonable intervals, and every effort is made to 
insure the comfort of travellers. The branch line, ninety-six 
miles in length, from Acambaro by Morelia to Lake Patycuaro 
should be visited without fail by every tourist in Mexico ;° but 
if we once commenced the description of the city of palaces and 
the noble Mexican Westmoreland our whole remaining space 
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would be occupied, so we content ourselves by repeating: visit, 
if possible, the ancient Valladolid and we shall have your heart- 
iest thanks for the suggestion. Other branches are from the 
capital to El Salto, 42 miles; from Matamoras, at the mouth ot 
the Rio Grande, to San Miguel, 75 miles (where a mixed train 
makes the journey either way three times a week with -little 
profit to the company), and various smaller tracks used and 
unused, making a total of 1,232 miles. The company also owns 
the Texas-Mexican line connecting Laredo and Corpus Christi, 
but as the rails only weigh thirty pounds to the yard and are 
in poor condition, no one for pleasure would embark in the 
mixed train which occupies some fifteen hours in doing 161 
miles, through a lonely mesquit wilderness. But this portion of 
the National line’s property is not in Mexico. The vice-presi- 
dent of the line and manager in Mexico is the Honorable 
Chandos Stanhope, a son of Lord Chesterfield. The original 
concession for this line was granted to Mr. James Sullivan, and 
the undertaking originated in America, but the major portion 
of the bonds are now held in England. 

The Monterey and Gulf line is an American enterprise com- 
menced in February, 1889, but when we visited it in the follow- 
ing October one hundred kilometres had been completed, and 
from the commencement the line had more than covered ex- 
penses. The project is to connect Monterey with the port of 
Tampico, opening up a new and marvellously fertile district, 
where cotton, corn, sugar, coffee, and other sub-tropical products 
thrive. We were shown some beautiful specimens of ebony, 
mahogany, mesquite, and other woods from the virgin forests 
along the line, which should prove a source of considerable 
profit. The lumber used sat Monterey now is imported from 
Louisiana, and the price used to be sixty-two dollars a thousand. 
Speaking of new industries to be initiated in these parts, we 
have just seen a notice in a Mexican paper of a Virginian 
dairy-man, whom we remember commencing business in a small 
way in the neighborhood of Monterey four years ago. He now 
has a herd of 200 Jerseys, sends milk into the town, and supplies 
butter all along the National line at seventy-five cents per pound. 
He has already realized a little fortune, and we sighed for his 
appetizing butter in the capital last winter when a higher price 
was charged for some villainous oleomargarine or similar abomi- 
nation. Mr. Wolssner, the American consul at Saltillo, with his 
wife’s uncle, Mr. Martinez, has for some time operated timber 
yards at Saltillo and Monterey, and these gentlemen are now 
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establishing soap-works at the latter town. The Monterey and 
Gulf Railway Company induced an American company to erect 
extensive sugar-works at Linares, saw-mills were contemplated, 
and no doubt plenty of flourishing industries will be set on foot. 
What a shame it seems that millions of stunted and starving 
wretches are dragging out an attenuated existence, or rather en- 
during a lifelong penance, in our smoke-roofed slums, when vast 
unpeopled tracts of fertile land lie fallow beneath these genial skies ! 

One great drawback the Gulf Railway experienced in con- 
struction was that its material had to be brought to Laredo by 
the standard-gauge lines of the United States, then transshipped 
onto the three-foot National, and at Monterey transferred once 
again, as the Gulf line has very wisely adopted standard gauge. 
To avoid this constant vexation and expense the line has built 
a branch of one hundred and five kilometres to Venadita, on the 
Mexican International, to connect with the standard-gauge system 
of the country. This last-named line is under the control of Mr.: 
Huntingdon, and is really a branch of the Southern Pacific, 
having been commenced soon after its completion from San 
Francisco to New Orleans. From Spofford Junction, in Western 
Texas, a branch thirty-four miles in length runs to Eagle Pass. 
There the Rio Grande is crossed by an iron bridge 930 feet 
long to Piedras Negras, whence it is 384 miles to Torreon, on the 
Central, the present termination of the line. There is little of 
interest on this road, but it passes through the Sabinas coal-fields, 
alluded to by Humboldt, which are said to occupy two or three 
thousand square miles. A branch line twelve miles in length 
has been opened from Sabinas to the Hondo coal-mines, and 
hundreds of thousands of tons of this coal are shipped off, this 
being at present the only source of supply in the country, to the 
best of our knowledge. The coal sells in the capital at sixteen 
dollars a ton. There is a probability that the line will be ex- 
tended to Durango. Then the celebrated Mercado iron moun- 
tain, the greatest mass of iron in the world, will be available for 
practical purposes. As it is, the International may be regarded 
as a portion of the Central Railway, and by adopting this route 
and changing at Torrean 439 miles is saved between Mexico and 
New York, in place of making the entire journey by the Central. 
The distance by the National is still less, but some prefer. 
travelling by a standard-gauge line. One of the most luxurious 
trains in the world is the Montezuma special, running occasionally 
between Mexico and New Orleans by the International. It is 
provided with library and writing-room, dining, drawing, and 
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sleeping cars (there are, in fact, six private drawing-rooms decor- 
ated with different-colored draperies, artistic painting, and satin- 
wood), bath-rooms, barber’s shop, and every convenience of a 
well found Atlantic mail steamer. How happy Dives could 
be if Lazarus would only leave his gate! but obtrusive Michael 
Davitts and other journalists, and General Booths, persist in thrust- 
ing blood-curdling pictures of East London squalor and despair 
before our complacent spectacles; so that to eat, drink, and be 
merry becomes a difficult feat. 

The Mexican Central is the most important railway in the 
republic. The enterprise is a Boston one,"dating from 1880. The 
work of construction was pushed rapidly from Mexico and 
Juarez (Paso del Norte), the company having to pay ruinous 
freight rates for shipment of material needed at the southern 
end of its line to the Mexican Railway, which took the oppor- 
tunity of bleeding its future rival and reaping a golden harvest. 
In March, 1884, the line was open for through traffic, being 
about two thousand kilometres in length and having been built 
at the rate of a mile a day. But branches to both oceans 
formed a part of the scheme; that to Tampico was commenced 
in July, 1881, and in spite of serious natural obstacles this 
branch was completed last summer, being 380 miles long, and 
passing from Aguas Calientes, on the main line, through. San 
Luis Potosi to the gulf. Through the exertions of the late 
General Corona, governor of Guadalajara, who was so cruelly 
murdered before the eyes of his American wife last year (1889), 
the branch from Irapuato, on the main line, to the second city 
of the republic was commenced in May, 1887, and its whole 
length of 155 miles was completed by the following April amidst 
wild enthusiasm (at least so the accounts of the arrival of the 
first train at. Guadalajara have it; never having witnessed any 
Mexican display of whole-hearted jubilation we remain sceptical). 
Mr. Edward Jackson, formerly of the Mexican, is general 
manager at the Buena Vista terminus in Mexico. He is an 
Englishman and a Catholic, fairly good recommendations in 
Mexico. The traffic of this line shows a steady increase, and 
goods lie by the track awaiting shipment for weeks together at 
times, the carrying resources of the line being strained to the 
utmost. The following table speaks for itself : 


Years. Ores carried. 
1,356 tons. 


6,133“ 
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And if later statistics were near us they would exhibit a still 
more marked development of the country tributary to the line. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on Zacatecas, Leon, Aguas 
Calientes, and a number of other thriving cities located on this 
line, nor for the same reason can we dilate on the Sonora Rail- 
way, 353 miles in length, from Benson, Arizona, on the Southern 
Pacific, to Guaymas, on the Pacific. South of this is a shaky old 
track, forty miles long, from the port of Altata to Culiacan, dig- 
nified by the name of the Sinaloa and Durango Railway. But we 
do not wish to strike a false or jarring note. As a whole the 
Mexican railway system is most efficient and creditable and the 
cry is still they come; the air. is heavy with concessions, from 
that of a line three thousand miles in length, from the Rio 
Grande to South America, downwards. But there are enough 
trunk lines now, and what is needed is an extended tramway 
system to connect country places with main lines. Mexican 
highways are so bad that grain and other bulky produce cannot 
be carried at a profit. But the Mexican tram-car system, with 
its sleek, plucky little mules pelting along at full gallop (what 
would befall them should they stumble!), cannot be surpassed. 
Existing lines often pay handsomely, and we anticipate that by 
advancing on the lines here indicated the erstwhile drowsy old 
land of Montezuma will be still more thoroughly awakened from 
its quondam lethargy, and will at length take its befitting place 
as one of the most prosperous countries of the world. 


CHARLES E. HODSON. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A REDEMPTORIST MISSIONARY. 


“T WOULD not have become a priest had I lived. in Europe, 
for I never had or could have any strong attrait for sacerdotal 
functions. But I felt that the Church in America was in need 
of all the help that could be given by her children for the work 
of the priesthood.” Father Hecker said this when near his end, 
and a full knowledge of his character bore him out in it. The 
sacerdotal, the ecclesiastical, were qualities which he liad as- 
sumed with full consciousness of their sanctity, yet they united 
with his other characteristics in a way to leave traces of the 
point of contact. He was certainly an edifying priest, and to 
hear his Mass was to be spiritually elevated by his joyous fervor. 
But you would never say of him “he is a thorough ecclesiastic, 
he is a typical priest.”. The external aids of religion he im- 
parted with a reverence which displayed his faith in his priestly 
character as a dispenser of the sacramental mysteries of God. 
But the other mysteries of God which are hidden in his provi- 
dential guidance of men, he could expound with the instinctive 
familiarity of a native gift; the voice of God in nature, in 
reason, and in ‘conscience, and its response in revelation he 
could elicit with a power and unction rarely met with. He has 
left the following words on record: “ After my ordination the 
duties of the sacred ministry appeared to me most natural; the 
hearing of confessions and the direction of souls was as if it 
had been a thing practised from my childhood, and was a 
source of great consolation.” 

The year spent in England after ordination was occupied by 
Father Hecker mainly in parochial duties at Clapham and some 
neighboring stations attended by the Redemptorists of that 
house. Father Walworth enjoyed some missionary experience 
with Fathers Pecherine and Buggenoms, but Father Hecker had 
only been at one or two small retreats—one at Scott-Murray’s 
estate in company with Father Ludwig and another at that of 
Weld-Blundells in Lancashire; but in neither of these had he 
preached or given any instructions, serving only in the confes- 
sional and in hunting up obstinate sinners. He certainly did 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F.. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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preach once before leaving England, perhaps only once, and 
that was at Great Marlowe, near London, in the church built 
by the Hornihold family. It was on Easter Sunday, 1850, and 
was well remembered by Father Hecker and. referred to in 
after years. He thought the sermon a good one as a begin- 
ning, but it seems to have given him no encouragement, and 
we venture to think that if it profited his hearers somewhat it 
also amused them a little. He needed a teacher, and he found 
one in Father Bernard, the newly appointed provincial of the 
American province. 

In 1850 Father Bernard Joseph Hafkenscheid* was made 
Provincial of the Redemptorist houses in America. His patro- 
nymic was too formidable for ordinary use, and he was univer- 
sally known as Father Bernard. He was in the prime of life on 
taking this office, and although he had spent twenty years on 
the missions in Holland, his native country, in Belgium and 
England, he yet showed no signs of these labors; he continued 
them for fourteen years longer, for the most of the time in the 
Netherlands, his death resulting from accident in 1865. By 
common consent he is ranked in the highest order of popular 
preachers. He had entered the community from the secular 
priesthood shortly after his ordination; he had made a brilliant 
course of studies at Rome, which was crowned by the doctorate 
of the Roman College. He was physically a tall, powerful man, 
and of majestic bearing. His features were full of intelligence, 
his glance penetrating, his voice clear, sympathetic, and vibrat- 
ing, his gestures expressive. If half that is handed down of 
Father Bernard be true, he was a wonderful preacher of penance 
and of hope, his high gifts of natural eloquence sérved by a 
perfect education and inspired by a most enthusiastic love of 
the people. 

He was a popular preacher in the best sense of the term, 
calm in demeanor and simple in language as he opened, but 
when at the point of fervor pouring forth his soul in a fiery 
torrent of’ oratory, whose only restraint was the inability of the 
human voice to express all that the heart contained. In style 
impassioned, he yet often chose language bordering on the 
familiar, but was not vulgar. He is an instance of the fallacy 
of the saying that the preacher must stoop to his auditory if he 
would be popular. Father Bernard was ever true to himself, 


* The reader is'referred to his life by Canon Claessens (Catholic Publication Society Co.) 
It is all too brief, yet is a good summary of the career of the great Redemptorist mis- 
sionary, one of St. Alphonsus’ noblest sons. 
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never appeared less than an educated priest and grave religious, 
and yet he was a most popular preacher. The great truths of 
eternal life are a universal heritage, and the use of plain 
words is not getting down from good style even in the literary 
sense, and a familiar manner is a trait of affection. We have 
stopped the reader for this moment with Father Bernard because 
he was Father Hecker’s teacher of mission preaching and in- 
structing, and was ever beloved by him as an appreciative 
friend and a wise and indulgent preceptor. He had made his 
first visit to America with Father de Held in 1845, but remained 
only a few months to acquire information and gain impressions 
for a report to the Rector Major. He made a second voyage 
in January, 1849, acting as superior of the American houses, as 
Vice-Provincial, and: remained about eighteen months. The 
United States now forming a separate province and Father Ber- 
nard made Provincial; he demanded Fathers Hecker and Wal- 
worth as his subjects, and they were given to him. 

A letter from Father Hecker announces his departure for New 
York as fixed for some time in October; 1850; but delays oc- 
curred, and the following is an extract from one to his mother, 
dated January 17, 1851; it says that the departure is fixed for 
some day the same month: 


“Oh! may Almighty God prosper our voyage, and may His 
sweet and blessed Mother be our guide and protector on the 
stormy sea. And may my arrival in America be for the good 
of many souls who are still wandering out of the one flock and 
away from the one shepherd! I hope that to no one will it be of 
more consolation and benefit than to you, my dearest mother.” 

The ship was named the He/vetia and sailed from Havre the 
27th of January, the captain being a genuine down-east Yankee, 
and the crew a mixed assortment of English and American sail- 
ors. Father Bernard’s party consisted of Fathers Walworth, 
Hecker, Landtsheer, Kittell, Dold, and Giesen, and the students 
Hellemans, Miiller, and Wirth, the American fathers having come 
to Havre from London by way of Dover, Calais, and Paris, 
The weather was unfavorable during nearly the entire voyage, 
the ship being driven back into the English Channel and forced 
to anchor in the Downs. They were beaten about for two weeks 
before they got fairly upon the Atlantic, and while crossing the 
Newfoundland banks were in danger from icebergs. Nearly all 
the party were more or less sea-sick, including Father Hecker, 
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This did not prevent his attempting the conversion of the boat- 
swain, who seemed the only hopeful subject in the ship’s com- 
pany. There were a hundred and thirty steerage passengers, 
emigrants for the most part from Protestant countries, though a 
party of Garibaldian refugees and a few equally wild Frenchmen 
enlivened the monotony of sea-life by some bloody fights. There 
were but two cabin passengers besides the Redemptorists, and 
the former being confined to their staterooms by nearly continual 
sea-sickness, the cabin was turned into a “floating convent,” 
to borrow Father Dold’s expression in a long letter descrip- 
tive of the voyage, given by Canon Claessens in his Life of 
Father Bernard. 

The wintry and stormy voyage had already tested the mission- 
aries’ patience for some weeks, when Father. Bernard informed the 
captain that he and his companions were going-to ‘make a novena 
to St. Joseph to arrive at New York on or before his feast, March 
the 19th. “St. Joseph will havé to do his very prettiest to get 
us in,” was the answer. And when the ship was still far to the 
east, being off the banks, and the weather quite unfavorable, and 
only three days left before the feast, the captain called out: “ St. 
Joseph can’t do it—give it up, Father Bernard.” But the latter - 
would still persevere; and that night the wind changed. The 
Yankee ship now flew along at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 
When the eve of St. Joseph’s Day came they were wrapped in 
a dense fog, and the captain, dreading the nearness of the coast, 
hove to. When day dawned the fog lifted, and the ship was 
found to be off Long Branch, and a wrecked ship was seen on 
the shore; she had been driven there during the night. The 
pilot soon came aboard and they sailed through the Narrows and 
into the harbor of New York, having spent fitty-two days on the 
ocean. As they approached. the city a little tug-boat. was seen 
coming to meet them. It bore George and John Hecker and 
Mr. McMaster, whose cordial greetings were the first welcome 
the young Redemptorists heard on their return to the New 
World. They were soon at their home in the convent in Third 
Street, and on the sixth of April following the first mission was 
opened in St. Joseph’s Church, Washington Place, New York. 

Here is Dr. Brownson’s greeting, from his home in Chelsea, 
Mass., received by Father Hecker soon after his arrival: 


“My very dear friend, you cannot imagine what pleasure it 
gives me to learn of your arrival in New York. . . . I want to see 
you much, very much. You have much to tell me that it is 
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needful that I should know,’ and I beg you to come to see me. 
Tell your superiors from me that your visit to me will be more 
than an act of charity to me personally, and that it is highly 
necessary—not merely as a matter of pleasure to us two—that 
we should meet; and tell them that I earnestly beg to have 
you come and spend a few days with me. I am sure that they 
will permit you to do so in furtherance of the work in which I 
as well as you are engaged, and I have a special reason for 
wishing to see you now. I would willingly visit you at New 
York or anywhere’ in the United States, but there is no place so 
appropriate as my own house. ... I am more indebted to you 
for having become a Catholic than to any other man under 
heayen, and while you supposed I was leading you to the 
church, it was you who led me there. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude I can never repay. . . . Come, if possible, and as soon 
as possible.” 


At the Third Street house the new-comers found Father 
Augustine F. Hewit, a convert from the Episcopal Church, in 
which he had tarried for a few years on his way from Calvinism 
to the true religion. He had been a secular priest for a short time 
previous to entering the order. He was directed to join the newly- 
formed missionary band, and was destined to be more to Father 
Hecker than any other man, and to succeed him as superior of 
the Paulist community. 

After more than five years’ absence Father Hecker thus finds 
himself in America, the land of his apostolate, a member of a 
missionary community whose external vocation is the preaching 
ot penance, and the conversion of sinful Catholics to a good 
life. A mission is a season of renewal of the religious life 
among the people of a parish. It is a course of spiritual ex- 
ercises in which the principles of religion are called forth and 
placed in more active control of men’s conduct, and by means 
of which their emotional nature is stimulated to grief for sin, 
love of God, yearning for eternal happiness. The sermons and 
instructions are given twice, and sometimes oftener, each day, 
during the early mornings and. in the evenings. These exercises 
are conducted in the parish church} but not by the parish 
clergy. The people see among them the members of a religious 
order, men set apart, by the interior touch of the Holy Spirit 
and the public approval of the church, for this particular work— 
powerful preachers, confessors as indefatigable as they are pa- 


tient, priests full of masterful zeal, moving in disciplined accord 
VUL, LIII.—7 
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together against vice. The call they address to the people is 
the peremptory one: ‘“ Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven 
is -at hand.” Their words are given forth not from the usual 
pulpit, but from a platform at the communion railing, and in 
the presence of a high black cross set up in the sanctuary. 
They wear no surplice or stole while preaching, the only in- 
signia of their office being a crucifix on their breasts. The 
bishop usually extends to them greater powers than are com- 
monly given for reconciling sinners who have incurred eccle- 
siastical censures. The Holy See empowers them to extend the 
most abundant spiritual favors in its gift in the form of indul- 
gences, and the pastor informs the congregation several Sundays 
beforehand that he expects the entire Catholic population of 
his parish to attend the mission and receive the sacraments. 

To be absorbed in such labors as above described, was not 
the primary object of Father Hecker’s vocation, but he accepted 
his place joyfully as chosen by the evident will of God. The ° 
missionary life was never in his eyes what the reader might 
surmise it to be—a mere interlude in his career, a period of 
patient waiting. Such is far from having been the case. The 
missions are eminent works of Catholic zeal, and there is not 
any vocation known to the active ministry which may not com- 
mute with them on equal terms. Human nature has never felt 
influences more deeply religious than those set at work by mis- 
sions, recalling the effects of the preaching of the Apostles them- 
selves. Remorse of conscience, loathing for sin, terror at the 
divine wrath, confidence in God, sympathy for our crucified 
Saviour, the ecstatic joy of the new-found divine friendship, utter 
contempt for the maxims of the world, iron determination to 
love God to the end—these are the sentiments which, by the 
preaching of missions, are made to dominate entire parishes in a 
degree simply marvellous. Nor can it be said that these dispo- 
sitions are fleeting. Allowing for exceptions, especially in large 
cities, their permanency is often an evidence of the solidity of 
the motives which inspired them, as well as of the supernatural 
graces which gave them life. Every missionary will bear wit- 
ness, as Father Hecker often did, that he has never assisted at 
a mission in which he was not profoundly impressed by the 
tears of hardened sinners. Every parish priest, however much 
he may regret the backsliding of some, will testify to the valu- 
able results of missions among his people: the quickening of 
faith and the revival of supernatural motives, drunkards re- 
formed, restitutions made, lust cleansed away, families united, 
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the church thronged with worshippers, saloons deserted. Father 
Hecker never thought that all this was too dearly bought by 
the dreary toil of the confessional, the discomforts of for ever 
changing residences and living in strange places, nor even’ by 
the growing nerve-troubles which the fathers are often subject 
to, from brains. superheated over and over again in the burn- 
ing fires of mission preaching. Father Hecker did not think 
the privileges of such a life too dearly bought even by the 
postponement of his proper apostolate, and was ever glad of his 
labors as a missionary. 

They schooled him in public speaking. In his antecedents 
there was abundant reason for diffidence, and he knew full well 
that what was. good enough language for an harangue to the 
Seventh Ward Democracy would be ridiculous in a Catholic 
pulpit. Nor was he deceived into the notion of his ability to 
preach because he could influence men in private. Conversa- 
tion is not public speaking, and the defects of grammar, or any 
other such defects, if pardoned in an earnest and honest man 
in private interchange of views, if committed on the public 
rostrum are unpardonable and are usually fatal. Father Hecker 
found in the incessant practice of the missionary platform, and 
in the assistance of his present superior, exactly what he -need- 
ed by way of preparation. Besides the mission sermon at 
night—the great sermon, as it was called—there is a short doc- 
trinal instruction at the same service and a moral one on the 
sacraments or commandments in the morning. These became 
his share of the mission preaching, and the school in which 
he acquired that direct, convincing, and popular manner of dis- 
course for which he was afterwards renowned as a lecturer. 

We find the following among the memoranda : 


“When I came over to America with Fathers Bernard and 
Walworth, Bernard wanted to know what I could do. Well, by 
that time I had given up all hopes of any public career. [ 
couldn’t preach. “My memory and intellectual faculties generally 
were so influenced by my interior state that theology was out 
of the question. The lights that God had given me about the 
future state of religion in this country were still clear as ever, 
but I thought that I should have to confine myself to impart- 
ing them to particular and individual souls whom the provi- 
dence of God should throw in my way; for I was persuaded 
that the Redemptorist community was unfitted for the future 
work I had caught a glimpse of, and I was entirely contented 
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to live and die a Redemptorist, and was quite certain that 
I should. So, when Bernard asked me what I could do, I 
told him to get me some place as chaplain of a prison or 
public institution of charity, as that was about all that I was 
capable of. But he thought differently. 

“My first instructions on the missions were almost word for 
word given me by Bernard. I didn’t seem to have a single 
thought of my own.” 


To preach, whether to Catholics or to non-Catholics, one 
must learn how, and Father Hecker with all his gifts knew 
that this gift seldom comes from above except by ‘way of re- 
ward for steady labor. The opportunity of the missions, and 
of Father Bernard as a guide, was eagerly <iepbichene in lieu of 
the prison chaplaincy. 

The missions.also enabled him to know the Catholic people. 
The non-Catholics he already knew from vivid recollection of his 
‘own former state and from that of his early surroundings ; 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands had completed his knowledge of the 
outside world; but the Redemptorist novitiate and studentate 
and his sojourn in England did not give him a, similar knowl- 
edge of the Catholic people, priesthood, and hierarchy. To the 
average looker-on Catholicity is what Catholics are, and Catholics 
in America viewed from a standpoint of morality were then and 
still are a very mixed population. Why the fruits are worse 
than the tree is a sore perplexity even to expert controversialists, 
and Father Hecker had need to equip himself well for meeting 
that difficulty, a patent one in the rushing tide of stricken im- 
migrants then pouring into America. The missions are an un- 
equalled school for learning men. All men and women in a 
parish are made known to the missionary, for they walk or 
stumble through his very soul. 

Nor can one fail to see the use of missions as an evidence 
to the non-Catholic public itself of the supernatural power of 
Catholicity over men’s lives. To practical people like Americans 
there is no oral or written evidence of the true religion so valid 
as the spectacle of its power to change bad men into good ones. 
Such a people will accept arguments from history and from 
Scripture, but those of a mora! kind they demand; they must 
see the theories at work. A mission is a microcosm of the 
‘church as a moral force. It shows a powerful grasp of human 
nature and an easy supremacy over it. It is an energetic, 
calm, and clean-sweeping influence for good, bold in its 
choice of the most sublime truths of supernatural religion as the 
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sole motives of repentance. And it uniformly achieves so com- 
plete a victory over the best-entrenched vices that non-Catholic 
prejudice is invariably shaken at the spectacle. And in America 
the pioneer work of the apostolate must be to remove prejudice. 
The character of the men who conduct these exercises, their 
courage, intelligence, devotedness, discipline, and ready command 
of the people; the indiscriminate humanity which rushes to hear 
them, to pray, to confess their sins, to listen with mute atten- 
tion—long before day-break and in the hours of rest after work 
—all regardless of social differences or of moral ones, soon be- 
come well known to the public and generally excite comment 
in the press. All this contributes to prepare non-Catholics to 
hear from the same teachers the invitation which our Lord in- 
tended in saying: ‘‘Other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold; them also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

Furthermore, it was necessary that Father Hecker should be 
made personally known to the bishops and priests of the coun- 
try. The time was coming when he would have a public cause 
to advance, and their approval is a necessary sign of divine 
favor. Now, the missionary is closely studied by them and soon 
is intimately known, for there are too many things in common 
between priests but that they can readily test each other. 
Before the Paulist community had been organized, Father Hecker 
had been the guest of the most prominent clergymen of the 
entire United States, and of many even in the British Provinces, 
and was a well-known man throughout the Catholic community. 
Meantime the humiliations of his study-time had been quickly 
recovered from, if they had ever been a real hindrance to public 
effort, and we find no sign of protest on his part or of request 
to be let off from giving instructions beyond his answer to 
Father Bernard as above recorded. As he loved his vows as a 
Redemptorist, so he loved the work of the missions, because they 
were God’s will for him; because they are a work of the highest 
order of good for souls; because the reputation of Catholicity is 
always raised in a community by a mission, and a good name is 
necessary for a controversial standing; because in them he 
daily learned more of men and of the means to win them; and 
because the members of the divine order of the episcopate and 
secular priesthood must be well known by him- and he well 
known to them before any extensive work could be done among. 
non-Catholics; and the missionary becomes a familiar friend 
everywhere he goes. Hence controversial sermons were some- 
times preached during the missions, lectures of the same sort 
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given after them, and during their continuance many converts 
received into the church. Father Hecker, as we have tried to 
show the reader, was a very observant nature, always learning 
lessons from life, and ready to try his ’prentice hand on what 
material offered in the way of converting Protestants at every 
opportunity public and private. 

Nevertheless, the missions could not be made the ordinary 
channel of direct influences for turning sceptics and Protestants 
to the true religion. The attempt to make them so, involving, 
as it does, a notable interspersion of controversial sermons, has 
never been tried by the Redemptorist or Paulist Fathers to 
our knowledge, and when done by others has resulted in not 
enough of controversy for making solid converts, and too little 
penitential preaching for the proper reformation of hard sinners 
among Catholics. Father Hecker fully appreciated this. He 
threw himself into the mission work just as it was with the 
utmost ardor, and learning from Father Bernard how to prepare 
the matter for the morning and evening instructions, his natural 
gifts, together with hints and suggestions from his brethren, 
supplied him with the best possible manner of giving them. 
The writer has often served on missions in parishes where 
Father Bernard’s new-formed band had preached in former 
years, and the testimony is universal that as a doctrinal and 
moral instructor Father Hecker was unequalled among mis- 
sionaries. He was so frank, so clear, so lively, so impressible, 
and, in a certain way, so humorous, that he carried the people 
away with him. And he carried them all, high and low, 
learned and simple. With persons of education his homely 
words did not break the charm, nor did his simple but ex-. 
tremely well chosen illustrations do so—all taken, as they were, 
from common life or the lives and writings of the saints. He 
never preached the great sermons and never aspired to do it. 
He never sought to arouse terror or to be pathetic. He 
always reasoned and izstructed. In truth, he was not com- 
petent to deal adequately with such subjects as Death, Judg- 
ment, and Hell—that is to say, as they are preached at mis- 
sions, for the emotions have honest rights on such occasions, 
and Father Hecker acknowledged his deficiency in emotional 
oratory. But, to tell you the qualities of true sorrow, or to 
‘show you how to make a true confession, to picture the man- 
liness of virtue and the dignity of the Christian state, he was 
unsurpassed. -And the general effect remaining after his in- 
structions was always a bright understanding of just what to do 
for a good life, with many happy examples to aid the memory, 
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together with a strong personal affection for the holy man 
who showed religion to be a most happy as well as most 
reasonable service of God. To his penitents in the confessional 
he was ever most kind and patient. ‘‘ No school of perfection,” 
he once said, “can equal the self-denial necessary to hear 
confessions’ well.” God is now rewarding him, we trust, for 
the cheerful, often even bantering, words of encouragement he 
gave to the multitudes of poor sinners who. knelt at his 
feet during the toilsome years he spent on the missions; 
and for the enlightenment and encouragement of his big-hearted 
influence, and for his trumpet notes of hope in the early morn- 
ing instructions. After the hard pounding of the night sermons 
it is always sought to pick the sinner up out of the dust and 
to hearten him by the early instructions, as well as to guide 
him to the precise methods and means of reform and of a good 
life for g¢he future. As to the sacrament of penance, the say- 
ing of St. Alphonsus is a maxim with us all: ‘ Be a lion in 
the pulpit, but a lamb in the confessional.” 

The reader must indulge us in thus dwelling so long on the 
Catholic missions, for we are inclined to say many words of 
praise of so lovely a life, in which the same men sow and reap 
a great harvest in the same week, expend thelr vitality in 
preaching the word and administering the sacraments and com- 
forting sinners who are wholly broken down with the truest con- 
trition. 

In 1851 the American Redemptorists had before them a mis- 
sionary field almost untouched. Public retreats had been given 
from time to time in the United States by Jesuits and others, 
but the mission opened at St. Joseph’s Church, New York City, 
on Passion Sunday, 1851, was the first mission of a regular 
series carried on systematically by a body of men especially de- 
voted to the vocation. The merit of inaugurating them is chiefly 
due to Father Bernard, who had no hesitation in getting to 
work with his three American fathers; though Father Joseph 
Miiller, rector of the Third Street convent, and Rev. Joseph 
McCarron, the rector of St. Joseph’s Church, had something to 
do in arranging the details and in facilitating the work. Several 
Redemptorists from Third Street helped in the confessionals.* 

We have space for only the following extracts from the brief 
record of the missions, preserved by the fathers. They illustrate 


* Observers of coincidences will be interested to notice the arrival of the missionaries in 
America on St. Joseph’s day, under the Provincial Bernard Joseph Hafkenscheid, to open 
their first mission at St. Joseph's Church, the pastor being Joseph McCarron, the mission 
having been negotiated by Joseph Miiller, the rector of the Third Street convent, Father 
Hecker had a special devotion for St. Joseph. 
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how earnestly Father Hecker worked. In the record of the 
second mission at Loretto, Pa., we find this: 


The instructions and Rosary were generally given by Father 
Hecker, who received from the people the name of “Father 
Mary.” . . . During the first few days the people did not attend 
well; but after Father Hecker had gone through the village and 
among a clique of young men who were indifferent and dis- ~ 
affected to the clergy, and the evil geniuses of the place, and 
after some fervent exhortations had been made to the people, 
they flocked to the mission and crowded the church. 

At Johnstown, Pa.: After two or three days a man happened 
to die on the railroad, and all the men at that station, per- 
haps a hundred in number, accompanied the corpse to the 
church: Father Hecker seized the opportunity to address them 
and to give them a mission ferveroso. And the next ,day he 
went on horseback, accompanied by the pastor, Father Mullen 
(since Bishop of Erie), to several stations and addressed the 
men, inviting them to. attend the mission. The result was suc- 
cessful. Procession after procession marched in, filling the church, 
and numbers of them stayed all day, lying on the grass about the 
church... . Father Hecker called out a noted politician, who 
had not been to the sacraments for many years until the mis- 
sion, to receive the scapular as an example, and the good man 
did not fail to receive a plentiful supply of holy water from 
the vigorous arm of the said father. 

The following entry in the record under date of February, 
1852, made after a mission given in St. Peter's Church, Troy, 
N. Y., will be of interest to missionaries, and to others who 
are observant of their methods: ‘“ At Youngstown, Pa., (the 
preceding December) the experiment of preaching from a plat- 
form had been successfully tried and was repeated here, as at 
other missions since (Youngstown). On the platform a large 
black cross, some ten feet or more in height, was erected, from 
the arms of which a white muslin cloth was suspended. This 
use of cross and platform has thus been regularly introduced 
into the missions.” Previously it had been the custom to erect 
a large cross out of doors in front of the church as one of the 
closing ceremonies of the mission. 


Fathers Hecker, Hewit, and Walworth, led by Father Bernard, 
made a unique band of missionaries, one, we think, hardly 
equalled since they yielded their place to others. Each was a 
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man of marked individuality, whose distinct personality was by 
no means obscured by the strict conformity to rule evident in 
their behavior. Fathers Hewit and Walworth were orators, dif- 
fering much from each other, both full of power. Father Hecker 
was a born persuader of men, and could teach as a gift of nature, 
earnest in mind and manner. His two companions saw him learn 
by hard work how so to modulate his voice and to manage it 
and his manner as to exactly suit himself to his duties as the 
instructor of the band, while they delivered finished discourses 
at the night services, many of them masterpieces of mission ora- 
tory. Their very poise and glance on the platform stilled the 
church, and their noble rhetoric clothed appeals to the intel- 
ligence and to the heart in most attractive garb. In Father 
Hecker you saw a man who wanted to persuade you because 
he was right and knew it, and because he was deeply inter- 
ested in your welfare. He sought no display, and yet held you 
fast to him by eye and ear. He had no tricks to catch applause, 
for he had no vanity. He said what he liked, for he was totally 
devoid of diffidence or awkwardness, and his best aid was his 
invariable equipment of an earnest purpose. ‘“ But I don’t be- 
lieve,” said Father Walworth to the writer, ‘that Demosthenes 
ever worked through greater difficulties than Father Hecker in 
making himself a good public speaker.” 

Father Bernard managed the missions for the first year, and 
dealt with the pastors as superior of :the band, meanwhile 
devouring more than his share of the work in the confessional. 
The least experience shows that there can be little of the dis- 
cipline of the barracks order on the missions, and all the fathers 
must of necessity consult together, the superior leading in the 
observance of such community devotional customs as are pos- 
sible, and setting a good example in stooping to the burdens 
which all must bear. As to Father Bernard, the Americans 
could only admire and love him. In his own tongue a renown- 
ed orator, he yet never preached in English while with these 
three men unless on rare occasions, such as when one of them 
was prevented by sickness. From him they received the man- 
ner of giving missions handed down from St. Alphonsus, and 
they have transmitted the tradition to their spiritual children in 
all its integrity. 

Nearly two years passed of hard missionary campaigning under 
Father Bernard, when he was recalled to Europe, and Father Alex- 
ander Cvitcovicz took his place. His last name was seldom used, 
for the same evident reason as in his predecessor’s case. Father 
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Alexander was a Magyar, past the meridian of life, long accus- 
tomed to missions in Europe, learned, devout, kindly, and of a 
zeal which seemed to aspire at utter self-annihilation in the ser- 
vice of sinners. “It was not unusual for Father Alexander,”’ 
says Father Hewit in his memoir of Father Baker, “ to sit in his 
confessional for ten days in succession for fifteen or sixteen hours 
each day. He instructed the little children who were preparing 
for the sacraments, but never preached any of the great sermons. 
In his government of the fathers who were under him he was 
gentleness, consideration, and indulgence itself. In his own life 
and example he presented a pattern of the most perfect religious 
virtue, in its most attractive form,. without constraint, austerity, 
or moroseness, and yet without relaxation from the most ascetic 
principles. He was a most thoroughly accomplished and learned 
man in many branches of secular and sacred science and in the 
fine arts; and in the German language, which was as familiar to 
him as his native language, he was among the best preachers of 
his order. . . . We went through several long and hard mission- 
ary campaigns under his direction, until at last we left him, in 
the year 1854, in the convent at New Orleans, worn out with 
labor, to exchange his arduous missionary work for the lighter 
duties of the parish.” 

Father Walworth now became superior, and the missions went 
on in the same spirit and with the same success as before. In 
the record of the one given at the church of Our Lady, Star of 
the Sea, Brooklyn, we find the following entry: ‘Missionaries, 
Fathers Walworth, Hecker, Hewit, and George Deshon (late lieu- 
tenant Ordnance, U.S. A., a convert from the Episcopal Church. 
This was his first mission).” Father Deshon had been ordained 
not'‘long before, and soon began’to share the instructions with 
Father Hecker. This was in February, 1856, and in November 
of the same year, at St. Patrick’s Mission, Washington, D. C., they 
were joined by Father Francis A. Baker, ordained in the preced- 
ing September, a distinguished convert from the Episcopal minis- 
try of the city of Baltimore. Much we would say of him, his 
eloquence and his very amiable traits of character, but all th’s 
and more is well said by Father Hewit, in his memoir of Father 
Baker, published after the latter’s death in 1865 (Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co.) This increase of members allowed a division 
of the band for smaller-sized missions. 

In our judgment those men were a band of missionaries the 
like of whom have not served the great cause among the Eng- 
lish-speaking races these recent generations. Fathers Walworth, 
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Hewit, and Deshon have survived their companions of those early 
days, and may they long remain with us, calm and beautiful and 
devout old veterans of the divine warfare of peace! 

Father Hecker gave several retreats to religious communities 
of men and of women during the six or seven years we are 
considering, devoting for the purpose portions of the summer 
months usually unoccupied by missions. Copies of notes of his 
conferences, taken down by some of his hearers, are in our pos- 
session and may aid us further on in giving the reader. a view 
of his spiritual doctrine. 

The following extract from the Roman statement summarizes 
what we have been telling in this chapter, and introduces the 
reader to Father Hecker’s first missionary activity as a writer: 


“My superiors sent me back to the United States, and on 
my return being asked by my immediate superior in what way 
he could best employ me, my reply was, in taking care of the 
sick, the poor, and the prisoners. The stupidity which still 
reigned over my intellectual faculties, and the helplessness of my 
will, and my sympathy with those classes led me to choose such 
a sphere of action as most suitable to my then condition. And 
although the conversion of the non-Catholics of my fellow-coun- 
trymen was ever before my mind, yet God left me in ignorance 
how this was to be accomplished. Such strong and deep im- 
pulses, and so vast in their reach, took possession of my soul on 
my return to the United States in regard to the conversion of 
the American people, that on manifesting my interior to one of 
the most spiritually enlightened and experienced fathers of the 
congregation on the subject to obtain his direction, he bade me 
not to resist these interior movements, they came from God; 
and that God would yet employ me in accordance with them. 
Such were his words. After a few weeks in the United States 
the work of the missions began. My principal duties on these 
were to give public instructions and hear confessions, and up to 
this time (1858) these missionary labors have occupied me almost 
exclusively. 

‘The blessings of God upon our missions were most evident 
and most abundant and my share in them most consoling, as 
usually the most abandoned sinners fell to my lot. But holy and 
important as the exercises of the missions among Catholics are, 
still this work did not correspond to my interior attrait, and 
though exhausted and frequently made ill from excessive, fatigue 
in these duties, yet my ardent and constant desire to do some- 
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i 
thing for my non-Catholic countrymen led me to take up my 
pen. That took place as follows: One day alone in my cell 
the thought suddenly struck me how great’ were my privileges 
and my joy since my becoming a Catholic, and how great were 
my troubles and agony of soul before this event! Alas! how 
many of my former friends and acquaintances, how many of the 
great body of the American people were in the same most pain- 
ful position. Cannot something be done to lead them to the 
knowledge of the truth? Perhaps if the way that divine Provi- 
dence had led me to the church was shown to them many of - 
them might in this way be led also to see the truth. This 
thought, and with it the hope of inducing young men to enter 
into religious orders, produced in a few months from my pen a 
book entitled Questions of the Soul. The main features of this 
book are the proofs that the Sacraments of the Catholic Church 
satisfy fully all the wants of the heart. : 

“ But the head was left to be yet converted ; this thought led me 
to write a second book, called Aspirations of Nature; and which 
has for its aim to show that the truths of the Catholic faith an- 
swer completely to the demands of reason. My purpose in these 
two books. was to explain the Catholic religion in such a manner 
as to reach and attract the minds of the non-Catholics of the 
American people. These books were regarded in my own secret 
thoughts as the test whether God had really given to me the grace 
and vocation to labor in a special manner for the conversion of 
these people. The first book, with God’s grace, has been the 
means of many and signal conversions in the United States and 
England, and in a short period passed through three editions. 
The second has been published since my arrival in Rome. 

“On an occasion of a public conference (discourse) given by 
me before an audience, a great part of which was not Catholic, the 
matter and manner of which was taken from my second book, 
my fellow-missionaries were present; and they as well as myself 
regarded this as a test whether my views and sentiments were 
adapted to reach and convince the understanding and hearts of 
this class of people, or were the mere illusions of fancy. Hith- 
erto my fellow missionaries had shown but little sympathy with 
my thoughts on these points, but at the clos? of the conference 
they were of one mind that my vocation was evidently to work 
in the direction of the conversion of the non-Catholics, and they 
spoke of such a work with conviction and enthusiasm.” 


This last event occurred in St. Patrick’s Church, Norfolk, 
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Va., in April, 1856, and is thus mentioned by Father Hewit in 
the record of the mission: “Father Hecker closed with an ex- 
tremely eloquent and popular lecture on ‘ Popular Objections 
to Catholicity.’ ” 

The Questions of the Soul was well named, for it under- 
takes to show how the cravings of man for divine union 
may be satisfied. It does this by discussing the problem of 
human destiny, affirming the ‘need of God for the soul’s light 
and for its virtue, proving this by arguments drawn from the 
instincts, faculties, and achievements of man. The sense of want 
in man is the universal argument for his need of more than 
human fruition, and in the moral order is the irrefragable proof 
of both his own dignity and his incapacity to make himself 
worthy of it. Father Hecker urged in this book that man is 
born to be more than equal to himself—an evident proof of the 
need of a superhuman or supernatural religion. Eleven chap- 
ters, making one-third of the volume, are devoted to showing 
this, and include the author’s own itinerarium from his first con- 
sciousness of the supreme question of the soul until its final 
answer in the Catholic Church, embracing short accounts of the 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands communities, and mention of other 
such abortive attempts at solution. Three chapters then affirm 
and briefly develop the claim of Christ to be the entire fulfil- 
ment of the soul’s need for God, with the Catholic Church as 
his chosen means and instrument. These are entitled respec- 
tively, ‘“‘The Model Man,” “ The Model, Life,” and ‘“‘The Idea 
of the Church.” Three more chapters discuss Protestantism, 
stating its commonest doctrines and citing its most competent 
witnesses in proof of its total and often admitted inadequacy to 
lead man to.his destiny. Bringing the reader back to the 
Church, the fourteen last chapters fuliy develop her claims, deal- 
ing mostly with known facts and public institutions, and citing 
largely the testimony of non-Catholic writers. 

It is something like the inductive method to infer the ex- 
istence of a food from that of an admitted appetite, as also to 
learn the kind of food from the nature of the organs provided 
by nature for its reception and digestion. So the longings of 
man’s moral nature, Father Hecker felt, when fairly under- 
stood, must lead to the knowledge of what. he wants for their 
satisfaction—the Infinite Good—and that by a process of reason- 
ing something equivalent to the scientific. Such is. the State- 
ment of his case, embracing with its argument the introductory 
chapters. The inquiry then extends to the claimants in the 
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religious world, not simply as .to which is biblically authentic 
or historically so, but rather as to which religion claims to 
satisfy the entire human want of God and makes the claim 
good as an actual fact. It is wonderful how this line of argu- 
‘ ment simplifies controversy, and no less wonderful to find how 
easily the victory is won by the Catholic claim. The reader 
will also notice how consistent all this is with Father Hecker’s 
own experience from the beginning. 

The literary faults of the book are not. a few; for if the 
argument is compact, its details seem to have been hastily 
snatched up and put together, or perhaps the occupations of 
the missions prevented revision and consultation. There is .a 
large surplusage of quotations from poets, many of them 
obscure, and worthy of praise rather as didactic writers than 
as poets; yet every word quoted bears on the point under 
discussion. To one who has labored in preparing sermons, each 
chapter looks like the cullings of the preacher’s commonplace 
book set in order for memorizing; and very many sentences 
are rhetorically faulty. But, in spite of all these defects, the 
book is a powerful one, and nothing is found to hurt clearness 
or strength of expression. What we have criticised are only 
bits of bark left clinging to the close-jointed but rough-hewn 
frame- work. 

The Questions of the Soul was got out by the Appletons, 
and was at the time of its publication.a great success, and 
still remains so. The reason is because the author takes 
nothing for granted, propounds difficulties common to all non- 
Catholics, sceptics as well as professing Protestants, and offers 
solutions verifiable by inspection of every-day Catholicity and 
by evidences right at hand. Catholicity is the true religion, 
because it aloné unites men to God in the fulness of union, 
supernatural and integral in inner and outer life—a union de- 
manded by the most resistless cravings of human nature: such 
is the thesis. There can be little doubt that prior to this 
‘boox there was nothing like its argument current in English 
literature; a short and extremely instructive account by 
Frederick Lucas of his conversion from Quakerism is the only 
exception known to us, and that but partially resembles it, is 
quite brief, and has long since gone out of print. 


The Aspirations of Nature deals with intellectual difficulties 
in the same manner as the Questions of the Soul does with the 
moral ones. The greatest possible emphasis is laid upon the 
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two-fold truth that man’s intellectual nature is infallible in its 
rightful domain, and that that domain is too narrow for its own 
activity. The validity of human reason as far as it goes, and its 
failure to go far enough for man’s intellectual needs, are the 
two theses of the book. They are well and thoroughly proved ; 
and no one can deny the urgent need of discussing them: the 
dignity of human nature and the necessity of revelation. Like 
Father Hecker’s first book, the Aspirations of Nature is good 
for all non-Catholics, because in proving the dignity of man’s 
reason Protestants are brought face to face with their funda- 
mental error of total depravity; enough for their case surely. 
If they take refuge in the mitigations of modern Protestant be- 
liefs, they nearly always go to the extreme of asserting the 
entire sufficiency of the human intellect, and are here met by 
the argument for the necessity of revelation. 

An extremely valuable collection of the confessions of heathen 
and infidel philosophers as to the insufficiency of reason is found 
in this book, as well as a full set of quotations from Protestant 
representative authorities on the subject of total depravity. Over 
against these the Catholic doctrine of reason and revelation is 
brought out clearly. The study of the book would be a valu- 
able preparation for the exposition of the claims of the Catholic 
Church to be the religion of humanity, natural and regenerate— 
the intellectual religion. 

As might be expected from one who had such an aversion 
for Calvinism, the view of human nature taken by the author is 
what some would call optimistic, and the tone with regard to 
the religious honesty of non-Catholic Americans extremely hope- 
ful. Perhaps herein was Dr. Brownson’s reason for an adverse, 
or almost adverse, criticism on the book in his Review. He had 
given the Questions of the Soul a thoroughly flattering recep- 
tion, and now says many things in praise of the Aspirations 
of Nature, praising especially the chapter on _ individuality. 
But yet he dreads that the book will be misunderstood ; 
he has no such lively hopes as the author; he trusts he is not 
running along with the eccentricities of theologians rather than 
with their common teaching; fears that he takes the possible 
powers of nature. and such as are rarely seen in actual life as 
the common rule; dreads, again, that Transcendentalists will be 
encouraged by it; and more to the same effect. But Father 
Hecker, before leaving for Europe in 1857, had submitted’ the 
manuscript to Archbishop Kenrick and received his approval ; 
nor did Brownson's unfavorable notice ruffle the ancient friend- 
ship between them. 
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The Aspirations of Nature was put through the press by 
George Ripley, at that time literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, Father Hecker having gone to Rome on the mission 
which ended in the establishment of his new community. Mr. 
McMaster had assisted him similarly with the Questions of the 
Soul. The second book sold well, as the first had done, and 
has had several editions. It is not so hot and eager in spirit 
as the Questions of the Soul, but it presses its arguments 
earnestly enough on the readet’s attention. It is free from the 
literary faults named in connection with its predecessor, reads 
smoothly, and has very many powerful passages and some elo- 
quent ones. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


THE Catholic Truth Society of America celebrated its first 
anniversary with great enthusiasm, March 10, in Cretin* Hall, at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The spacious edifice was filled to its utmost 
capacity by the members and friends of the new society, and the 
stage was occupied by the officers and directors, Archbishop Ire- 
land, and a number of pruminent clergymen and laymen. Hon. 
William J: Onahan, of Catholic Congress fame, and one of the 
first to join the society, was the speaker of the evening. He de- 
livered an abie and eloquent address on “ Rights and Duties of 
Catholics as Citizens.” 

The work accomplished by the Catholic Truth Society during 
the first year of its existence may be summarized, from the cor- 
responding secretary’s first annual report, as follows: 

Under Section 1, viz., “the publication of short, timely 
articles in the secular press (to be paid for if necessary) on the 
fundamental doctrines of Catholicity,” eight articles have appeared. 

Under Section 2, viz., “the prompt, systematic correction of 
misstatements, slanders, or libels against Catholicity,” thirty-five 
articles have appeared. 

Under Section 3, viz., “the promulgation of reliable and edi- 
fying Catholic news of the day, as church dedications, opening 
of asylums and hospitals, the workings of Catholic charitable 
institutions, abstracts of sermons, and anything calculated to 
spread the knowledge of the vast amount of good being accom- 
plished, by the Catholic Church,” ninety-two articles have appear- 
ed. Adding to these the similar articles published by the sev- 

* Named in honor of Rt. Rev. Joseph Cretin, first Bishop of St. Paul. 
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eral local conferences of the society, the total number for the year 
approximates one hundred and fifty, and if we remember that 
most of these articles have appeared in the daily papers with 
circulations ranging from fifteen thousand to forty. thousand each, 
it will be evident that the number of publications has run up 
into the hundreds of thousands. Surely this is a novel ‘and effi- 
cacious means of “disseminating Catholic truth”! Besides this, 
upwards of seventy contributed articles concerning the society 
and its work have appeared in the Catholic press of the country. 

Under Section 4, viz., ‘the circulation of books, pamphlets, 
tracts, and Catholic newspapers,” the following books have been 
disposed of at publishers’ prices: Mew Testament, Imitation of 
the Blessed Virgin, Catholic Belief, Vaughan on the Mass, Facis 
of Faith and Rational Religion, amounting in all to 1,835 vol- 
umes. The following original pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets have 
been published: Refutation of Calumnies, 8,000; Vatl-Burgess 
Debate, 10,000; How Catholics Come to be Misunderstood, 6,000; 
Who Can Forgive Sins? 8,500; Church or Bible? 10,000; The 
Catholic Church and the American Republic, 2,000; Sacrificial 
Worship Essential to Religion, 2,000; Some Things Catholics 
Do Not Belteve, a leaflet, 15,000; Astounding Admissions, one- 
page leaflet, 300; Prospectus, 23,000. Total 84,800. 

Under Section 5, viz., ‘occasional public lectures on topics 
of Catholic interest,” eight lectures have been given. 

Under Section 6, viz., “supplying jails and retormatories 
with good and wholesome reading matter,” an average of twenty- 
five Catholic papers, pamphlets, tracts, and magazines have been 
distributed weekly at four different institutions of this kind, and 
also at the Soldiers’ Home. 

The demand for such.an organization as the Catholic Truth 
Society and the universal interest felt in its work are eloquently 
attested by the following summary of membership: St. Paul, 
144; Minneapolis, 58; Minnesota cities, 92; Illinois, 19; Ken- 
tucky, 7; Missouri, 8; Colorado, 10; Michigan, 3; New York, 
19; District of Columbia, 2; New Jersey, 8; North Dakota, 4; 
South Dakota, 3; North Carolina, 2; Iowa, 8; California, 8; 
Pennsylvania, 9; Massachusetts, 47; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 1; 
Maine, 1; Arizona, 1; Connecticut, 2; Indiana, 2; Louisiana, 
1; Texas, 2; West Virginia, 1; Alabama, 1; Nebraska, 1; 
Rhode Island, 3; Tennessee, 4; Kansas, 7; Montana, 1; Ohio, 
8; Wisconsin, 4; Canada, 1. Total, 493. 

Sixty-nine of these are women, and the number also includes 


the following affiliated conferences, established in the order 
VOL. LII.—8 
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named. One in Worcester, Mass., with thirty-seven members and 
Very Rev. Vicar-General Power as censor, and another in Newark, 
N. J., with fifteen members and Rt. Rev. Monsignor Doane as 
censor. Both these societies have done excellent work during 
the few months of their existence. Besides local work, the 
former has distributed upwards of two thousand of the society’s 
original pamphlets, and the latter a similar number of its leaflets. 
We are also informed by the latest mails that local societies are 
in process of formation, though not yet affiliated, in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 

With this brief summary of the results of the first year’s 
work of the society before me, I shall venture a few observations 
suggested by them 

There are certain aspects of the Catholic Truth Society that 
seem to be deserving of special notice. Perhaps the only really 
novel feature about it is the one by which it proposes to utilize 
the secular and non-Catholic press in spreading a knowledge of 
Catholic truth. It is a method of “carrying the war into 
Africa.” Of course no intelligent Catholic will for a moment 
underestimate the power of the Catholic press, the importance 
of the field it fills, or the value of the results it has obtained. 
But not one, on the other hand, can deny that its field of 
usefulness is circumscribed by well-defined limits, beyond which 
it has little or no influence. What does the public at large 
know about the Catholic press? How many non-Catholics ever 
read a Catholic journal? The exceptions are only sufficient to 
prove the rule. With many, alas! the very name “Catholic” is 
enough to arouse suspicion and thwart the good that is intended. 
We are forced to admit, therefore, that when the mountain will 
not come to the prophet the prophet must go to the mountain. 

Another feature of the work proposed by the Catholic Truth 
Society also makes it necessary to have recourse to the columns 
of the secular rather than the Catholic press. ‘ Misstatements, 
slanders, and libels against Catholic truth” do not usually ap- 
pear in Catholic papers, hence that is hardly the place to cor- 
rect them. Moreover, the value of a correction often depends 
largely on the promptness with which truth is sent travelling on 
the heels of error. This promptness can never be secured in 
the columns of our Catholic weeklies. The damage is done in 
the secular dailies, and they are the ones that must repair it. 
Nor is this in reality an unreasonable demand to make of the 
secular press. Newspaper editors do not as a rule wilfully or 
knowingly slander or libel their readers. They aim to give the 
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news impartially and correctly. Now, the statistics furnished 
even by our adversaries show conclusively that Catholicity to-day 
is numerically the representative religion of the principal cities 
and towns in the land, as, indeed, it is of the United States at 
large and the entire western hemisphere, including North and 
South America. Notwithstanding its heavy losses, Catholicism 
has steadily forged ahead till it is to-day the banner religion 
of America. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be 
an increasing demand for reliable information concerning it. 
Again, it is admitted that much of the best newspaper work in 
the land is done by Catholics. Surely, then, American Catholics 
would be false to their country if, knowing the truths that must 
be of such vital importance to it, they do not reveal the knowl- 
edge they possess. When pagan Rome built her magnificent 
highways she supposed it was for her legions to carry her eagles 
to the ends of the earth; but in reality it was to enable the 
apostles to carry the cross beyond the eagles. So to-day, when 
the miracles of science are annihilating time and space, men 
imagine it is only to increase their material progress, but in 
reality it is to serve God’s purpose in spreading the knowledge 
of the true religion in which all were to be saved. The means 
are at hand, the opportunity offers, and the Catholic Truth 
Society has surely a magnificent mission to accomplish. 

Another feature of the society worth noticing is the method 
of its extension. A supplement to its prospectus, issued at an 
early date in its history, suggests that local “ conferences ’’ 
should be formed in cathedral cities. While this would certainly 
appear to be the most proper and orderly manner of extending 
it, there seems to be no good reason why it should not take 
root wherever it is needed, wherever there is work of this sort 
to be done, and laymen competent and willing to do it. Thus 
there might be parish conferences, college conferences, and uni- 
versity conferences. The work could be modified so as to suit 
the requirements of each particular case. For instance, in a 
college, where there would be no opportunity for jail work, that 
feature might be omitted; or, if the students were burdened 
with a surplus of suitable literature, they might collect it and 
forward it periodically to neighboring conferences in cities or 
towns, where there was need of it, tor distribution in work- 
house or jail. There is another quarter in which good Cath- 
olic literature might be still more welcome, as will appear 
from the following extract from a letter addressed to the 
writer by a soldier at Fort Lewis, Col.: 
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“It has occurred to me that no better use could be 
made of your tracts and leaflets than to circulate them among 
the soldiers and settlers on the distant frontiers, many of 
whom seldom or never see a priest or receive any religious 
instructions. We have often sent us here large packages of 
tracts from Protestant sources, and these are all the religious 
(if I may so use the word) books or publications we ever see.. 
Now many, perhaps fully one-half, of the soldiers in the 
regular army are Catholics or the children of Catholic par- 
ents. Very often they have been but poorly instructed in 
their religion, do not know how to defend it when assailed, 
which is often the case, and in time grow careless, indiffer- 
ent, or perhaps ashamed of it, and end by losing or deny- 
ing the faith. If you could send me a few of your publications 
I would see that they are placed where they will do the most 
good. I am a soldier myself, with pressing necessity for my 
scanty pay, and, therefore, can do but little else to help on 
the good work of your society.” 


Again, other Catholic societies might join as a body and 
the special literature be sent to a single address, and then 
passed from one member to another. The American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia and the Columbian Reading 
Circle of Vincennes were the first to apply for this sort of 
membership. 

And this brings me to a question which, I am sure, never 
occurred to my own mind or the minds of any of the founders 
of the society till it was propounded by an outsider; nor 
should I consider it worthy of notice had it not been repeated 
more than once. ‘ Why,” it has been asked, “ if the Catholic 
Truth Society is so important in its character and mission, was 
it started in the distant north-western city of St. Paul, and not 
in some older and larger city?” ‘“ It was founded in St. Paul 
because it was not founded elsewhere,” was the blunt reply of 
a Western editor. The very question reminds me of the words 
of the carping Jews: “Can anything of good come out of 
Nazareth?” As well ask why the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart originated in Paraytle-Monial rather than Paris, or why 
the English Catholic Truth Society has its headquarters in 
Birmingham rather than London, or why Christ was born in 
the little hamlet of Bethlehem rather than the magnificent city 
of Jerusalem. God’s ways are not man’s ways. The Holy 


‘Spirit breatheth where he will. If, however, it be true that the 


early settlers of a community impress their characteristics upon 
their descendants for generations, may not the same law hold 
good in the spiritual order? If there be any truth in the 
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opinion of theologians that each city and town has its guardian 
angel who shapes and controls its destiny, it appears to me 
that a Catholic Truth Society is just the sort of an organiza- 
tion we might expect to emanate from a city which claims as 
its patron saint the great apostle who was the foremost preacher 
of Catholic truth to the Gentiles—St. Paul. If there be any 
who find fault with the Catholic Truth Society of America on 
account of the place of its nativity, I can only reply, in the 
words of Gamaliel: “If this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to naught; but if it be of God, you cannot over- 
throw it.” As if truth would not be suppressed, however, the 
originators of the society stated, in the very first line of their 
very first prospectus, that “ the Catholic Truth Society is one 
of the. results of the Catholic Congress of Baltimore.” If it 
bids fair to become the chief and most permanent result, it is 
because so many recognize it as the legitimate offspring of that 
memorable gathering. Nor can I refrain from mentioning the 
significant fact that several of the Paulist fathers, who had been 
courageously carrying on this very work in New York for years 
before the Catholic Truth Society was thought of, were among 
the first to welcome it to the field and joyfully enter its ranks. 

I trust, therefore, that I am justified by the importance of 
the subject in explaining more fully the necessity of united ef- 
fort, the practical workings of the plan adopted for carrying on 
the project, and the advantages resulting from affiliation with 
the parent society. For this purpose I shall quote freely from 
the circular letter addressed by the society to all new confer- 
ences seeking affiliation. 

The work of the Catholic Truth Society of America is two- 
fold: local and national. The local work certainly presents suf- 
ficient variety to suit the tastes, talents, and inclinations of all 
its members. It offers a magnificent field for individual efforts, 
which should be limited only by individual ability and oppor- 
tunities. 

The national work consists chiefly in the publication of a 
series of Catholic Truth Society pamphlets, tracts, leaflets, etc., 
especially designed for this purpose. It is evident that it would 
lead to great confusion and’ unnecessary expense, if to nothing 
worse, if a dozen different branch societies should attempt to 
publish pamphlets under this title, each according to its own 
peculiar notions. This part of the work is modelled after the 
plan of the English Catholic Truth Society, which, though it 
extends throughout the entire kingdom, has only one central 
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publishing bureau at Birmingham. In America, therefore, as in 
England, our motto must be: “For ten who can write, ten 
thousand can subscribe and one hundred thousand can scatter 
the seed.” 

Now, this national work involves almost the only item requir- 
ing any considerable pecuniary outlay. The local work being 
done through the press, by lectures. and the like, involves only 
nominal expense. It was thought that if the Catholic Truth 
Society of America could be organized throughout the entire 
country, as it gave early promise of being, the annual subscrip- 
tion of one dollar would be sufficient to meet the expense of 
the national work. This is the only fund it has, or calculated 
on having, to meet it; hence it is. evident that if each new 
local Catholic Truth Society should retain all of these subscrip- 
tions, each new society, instead of strengthening, would only 
weaken the national organization, and, indeed, might frustrate 
the plan entirely. It is freely conceded, however, that each 
branch must necessarily incur some expense, and, while it has 
been thought that seventy-five per cent. of the annual dues 
would be the lowest amount with which the national work could 
be carried on, the experience of the parent society, whose ex- 
penses would naturally be the heaviest, has shown the other 
twenty-five per cent. to be sufficient for local expenses. 

Now, how must the national work be done? How must the 
expense be met? 

It is proposed to furnish this special literature to all affili- 
ated branches of the Catholic Truth Society from the start on a 
basis, not of first cost, but of cost of reproduction from electros. 
The first cost of many of the pamphlets is nearly double the 
figure at which they are sold, and the reproduction cost is taken 
as a basis, leaving a loss to be covered by membership fees 
until, in each case, over ten thousand copies shall have been re- 
produced, when the cost will be but a trifle under the prices 
named. The slight margin there will then be will be expended 
in mailing pamphlets gratuitously to non-Catholics of reasonably 


. good will. 


For example: pamphlet number five, Father Damen’s Church 
or Bible? (32 pages) is furnished from the start to affiliated 
branches at one dollar and fifty cents per hundred copies (3,200 
pages); though 10,000 copies must be produced to overcome the - 
cost ($64) on the first two thousand. Unless enough mem- 
bers can be secured to make it reasonably certain that ten thou- 
sand copies can be disposed of through their agency it would 
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be useless to print so many. But where, then, would the cheap 
literature be? And unless the parent or central society receives 
the seventy-five per cent. of the annual subscriptions, for the 
present, at least, how could the first cost of production be met-? 

In other words, while the branch societies were receiving this 
special literature at cost of reproduction the parent society would 
be paying the first cost, which is so much greater that it would 
be a physical impossibility for it to do so unless some philan- 
thropic millionaire should endow the concern; or all its members 
were not only very generous but very wealthy also; which does 
not happen to be the case. It is the unanimous opinion of 
printers, publishers, and newspaper men who have been consulted 
that this plan is the most economical one that can _possibiy 
be devised. 

Now let us see what its workings would be if adopted by a 
new conference. Suppose it to have forty members. Forty dol- 
lars are collected; thirty dollars are sent to St. Paul. Each one 
of these forty members receives a sample copy of each number 
in the series of Catholic Truth Society publications for one year. 
Suppose the series includes eight numbers; forty members would 
therefore receive three hundred and twenty (320) copies for thirty 
($30) dollars; but the other ten dollars ($10) if invested in the 
same manner at club rates would buy six hundred and sixty-six 
(666) copies. That is, the last ten dollars would have more than 
twice the purchasing power of the first thirty dollars; but, if some 
one had not paid the first thirty, the ten would have had no pur- 
chasing value at all, since the series could not have been pub- 
lished. If each branch could dispose of the literature at cost, it 
would get the money invested back again; and it might be used 
over and over in the purchase and distribution of literature. 
If, however, it should be distributed gratis, it is evident somebody 
would have to pay for it. 

Of course, as the membership increases the number of publica- 
tions would increase, and each member would get more in return 
for his first seventy-five cents; and, as it is also certain that 
there is a limit to the number of: publications which it would 
not be wise to exceed in a single year, the seventy-five cents 
would even be found more than sufficient to meet the expense ; 
and the rate might be lowered to perhaps twenty-five per cent., 
leaving still greater purchasing power for the residue. With a 
membership of 10,000 and the united efforts of all local confer- 
ences as its chief distributing agencies throughout the country, the 
Catholic Truth Society of America might scatter a million tracts 
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gratis, or nearly so! The society has no desire to confine itself 
in the selection of worthy and proper matter for this series of 
publications to home talent; though lack of funds might compel 
it-to do so in the beginning. The second year’s ‘series is to 
consist of twelve pamphlets, issued monthly, and to be contrib- 
uted by some of the most distinguished lay and ecclesiastical 
writers in the country. 

Some of the advantages of a society thus constituted may be 
summed up as follows: 

First. Each member thus contributes his share of the expense 
in the disseminating of Catholic Truth, and the encouragement 
of wholesome Catholic reading; which are the main objects for 
which the society was organized. 

Second. By co-operation it becomes possible to do what no 
single conference, by its own unaided effort, could possibly ac- 
complish. 

Third. A new literature, not heretofore in existence, is thus 
created; specially designed for this purpose,.and presumably the 
best, most useful, suitable, and appropriate for this work that can 
be produced. 

Fourth. Each member and conference thus obtains access to 
a limitless supply of literature at prices that cannot be duplicated 
in the United States. One dollar invested in it has a purchas- 
ing power of five or even ten dollars invested elsewhere. 

Fifth. By affiliation every one participates in the spiritual 
advantages of all the Masses and prayers offered for the work, 
and such other spiritual benefits as are sure soon to follow. 

Sixth. The union and organization so necessary to a_ society 
of this kind will be firmly and permanently established. 

The letter referred to concludes as follows: “Nor can we 
help thinking that a Catholic Truth Society ought to participate 
to a high degree in the unity which constitutes so conspicuous 
a feature of the truth it would disseminate and the church it 
would defend.” ; 

I cannot conclude this article better than by quoting the 
words of Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, one of the earliest friends of the new society: 
“If the movement spreads and every town and village gets up 
a Catholic Truth Society, then, indeed, will the Church in 
America stand forth as ‘the light of the world,’ as ‘a city 
seated on a hill,’ as ‘a standard set up among nations,’ inviting 
all beneath its folds.” Wo. F. MARKOE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE world of politics has been the scene of a number of 
events not indeed of a very sensational character but of no little 
interest and importance. The first place must be given to the - 
unlooked-for resignation of Signor Crispi. With him departs, 
for the present at all events, the last of the triad of strong 
men who, a year ago, seemed to hold an almost impregnable 
position. Bismarck and Tisza had held office for much longer 
periods than Crispi, but the latter seemed even more indispen- 
sable to the Italian kingdom than either of the former to 
Germany and Hungary. What adds to the surprise at his fall 
is the fact that, only a few weeks before, a general election had 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for him and his policy, 
and so Catholics were looking forward to the- future of the 
church in Italy with fear and the worst forebodings: He, 
however, who exalts himself shall be humbled. The overbear- 
ing manners of the Italian premier exasperated his own sup- 
porters and led him to his ruin. The financial burdens in- 
volved in the maintenance of the Triple Alliance, no mitigation 
of which could be hoped for from Signor Crispi, formed the 
basis for the opposition to him; and the new ministry is seek- 
ing by a diminution of these burdens to preserve its power. 
That it will succeed is very doubtful, for it is said to be made 
up of men of but third and fourth rate capacity,.and hope- 
lessly at issue, besides, with each other on almost every impor-' 
tant point of policy; nor can there be any doubt but that 
Signor Crispi will make use of every means to regain control. 
Catholics, however, cannot but be thankful for the change ; 
certain measures proposed by Crispi against the church have, 
we believe, been abandoned, and one member of the new 
ministry is well known as an advocate of a conciliatory policy. 


* * * 


In Austria an unlooked-for dissolution of the Reichsrath has 
involved the. empire in an electoral contest. Since his acces- 
sion to office the policy of Count Taaffe, the Austrian premier, 
has been to foster the nationalist sentiments of the numerous 
races of which the empire consists. Unfortunately, in Bohemia, 
besides the Czechs, there are a large number of Germans, and 
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a way of reconciliation had to be found for the two opposite 
aspirations resulting from this fact. A compromise was made; 
but the Young Czechs, with the ardor, and, perhaps, inconsider- 
ateness of youth, thought it to be disadvantageous to their race, 
and therefore they repudiated it. This threw everything into 
confusion, and Count Taaffe is going, it is said, to make of his 
opponents hitherto, the German Liberals, allies and supporters 
by adopting their policy. This he can do without inconsistency, 
for an Austrian minister is in the same position as a minister 
of the German Empire—a servant of the emperor and not of the 
Parliament, and retains office so long as the emperor wishes. 
He is not the most prominent and devoted defender of certain 
political ideas, in the fortunes, good or bad, of which he must 
share, but a more or less skilful manipulator of party combina- 
tions to.accomplish what the emperor judges to be best for 
the country. And so Count Taaffe, having found the policy 
heretofore pursued impracticable, makes an appeal to those who 
have been his opponents, and should this appeal be successful 
the count will remain in power in opposition to his former 
friends and supported by his former enemies. 

The movement in favor of the amelioration of social ills 
by legislation has reached Austria also, and it is expected 
that measures for this purpose will form one of the princi- 
pal aims of the new government. So much is this the case 
that one of Count Taaffe’s colleagues, being of less pliable 
material than was suitable, has resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by a gentleman who has made himself somewhat con- 
spicuous for his advocacy of the necessity of state help and 
for his warnings against the dangers of individualism. 

One of the many parties which war against one another in 
Austria is the Anti-Semitic, which has for its object legislative 
action against the Jews. Although some of the supporters of 
this party are Catholics and what are called Clericals, the Aus- 
trian episcopate in a pastoral which they have issued stigmatize 
as un-Christian the hatred preached by agitators against mem- 
bers of other religious bodies, thereby condemning the proceed-.- 
ings of this party. This recalls the terms in which Cardinal 
Manning spoke of the Jews in reply to an address recently pre- 
sented by them to him, and his action on behalf of the op- 
pressed Jews in Russia shows that it is not in the Catholic 
Church that this ancient nationality finds its oppressors. 

* * . * 


In Spain there has been a general election, the first, we be- 
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lieve, with universal suffrage. The Conservative ministry was in 
power, and the elections have resulted in an increase of its 
strength. The Republicans have been worsted at the polls, and 
have a smaller number of representatives in the newly- elected 
Cortes. 

Portugal has been the scene of a military revolt which was 
suppressed in a few hours. Whether it was a political movement 
or merely the disorderly action of discontented soldiers is not 
quite clear. At all events, the Republican flag was hoisted, and 
Republicans rallied to the side of the revolters; but unless in 
process of time there should be a notable increase of courage 
within the breasts of the defenders of a republic, the kings of 
Portugal will hold their throne in peace for many years to 
come; for at the first appearance of the loyal regular troops 
the revolters, and a few civilians who had joined their ranks, 
fell upon their knees and prayed for mercy. 


* * * 


Two of those unexpected events which are proverbial of 
French politics have taken place within the last few weeks. 
The first of these was the suppression of Sardou’s play “ Ther- 
midor.” This play is a dramatic denunciation of the Reign of 
Terror under Robespierre, and the defenders of this Reign of 
Terror have proved themselves so numerous and so powerful in 
Paris that, after vainly resisting for a time, the government on 
their demand forbade the continuance of the play. The dark 
significance of the matter lies in the fact that the government 
of the Republic should be so weak and the sympathizers with 
the worst period of the Revolution so strong. 

The second event was the treatment of the Empress Frede- 
rick on her visit to Paris, a visit which seemed at first, especially 
after the favorable impression produced in France by the em- 
peror’s letter on the death of Meissonier, to give promise that 
France and Germany were to enter upon more friendly felations 
to each other. It is too early yet to form an estimate of the 
consequences of conduct which to outsiders appears the extreme 
of childish folly; but, if we may believe the reports in the 
newspapers, a complete change in the German ore exter- 
nal and internal policy may be the result. 

In Germany legislation is being pushed forward on behalf of 
the working classes and in practical execution of the measures 
proposed at the Labor Conference at Berlin. What is of greater 
interest to Catholics, however, is the fact that a bill has been 
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introduced into the Prussian Diet for the restoration to the 
church of the moneys, amounting to about sixteen millions ot 
marks, which were withheld by reason of fidelity to conscience 
on the part of the bishops during the Culturkampf. It is ex- 
pected, too, that in the matter of elementary education conces- 
sions will be made by the government. 

Philosophical students of the vanity of human life and of 
the mutability of human fortune will find in Prince Bismarck’s 
present position an impressive illustration of that trite old theme. 
The ‘once mighty ruler of the German Empire is able now to 
make his voice heard only by means of the press on which in 
former days he laid so heavy a hand and for which he had so 
great a contempt. And on account of his utterances it is said, 
and that on good authority, that he has incurred the emperor’s 


grave displeasure, and that it was even contemplated to bring © 


him to trial. It is said, too, that in his family there has been 
the greatest alarm, and that the Princess Bismarck is filled with 
fears for the security, honor, and even the life of her husband. 
He has been entreated to take refuge in England from the im- 
pending danger. This was the state of things in the month of 
February, but before these lines are in print all may have 
changed, and the prince may possibly have been restored to 
honor and power. 


* * * 


The death ot the heir to the Belgian throne formed the oc- 
casion for the manifestation of what seems to be a_ universally 
felt sentiment of loyalty to the reigning family. The extension 
of the suffrage is the subject of chief political interest at the 
present time. That there should be an extension seems to be 
admitted by all, for the electorate at present only numbers 130,- 
000 persons. The question in dispute is whether the suffrage 
should be made universal, or whether it should be based, as in 
England, on occupancy. The workingmen, who have declared 
for universal manhood suffrage, have addressed an appeal to the 
Belgian bishops, entreating them to intervene with their great 
authority in behalf of this reform of the constitution. 


* * * 


How. much bigotry remains within the breasts of those who, 
in season and out of season, are wont to vaunt themselves as 
lovers of liberty, has been revealed to the world by the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone’s Religious Disabilities Bill. No one has 
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more distinguished himself in this matter than the high-priest 
of the City Temple, Dr. Joseph Parker. Although he has been 
one of the most prominent supporters of Mr. Gladstone in his 
advocacy of Home Rule, in this matter he had to renounce his 
allegiance and to enter upon an active opposition to the meas- 
ure. This he did by a letter to the Zimes and by calling a 
public meeting to be held in his place of worship. In the letter, 
after affirming that he heartily assents to the absolute removal 
of all disabilities for religious belief, he brings forth the old 
charge—a charge which sent the martyrs under Elizabeth to the 
gallows and to the quartering-block—that ‘“Popery is a state 
policy first and a religious faith second.” This he proves by a 
quotation from the bull Uzam Sanctam: ‘The temporal author- 
ity should be subject to the spiritual power.” What adds a cer- 
tain piquancy to his argument is the citation of a passage from 
Mr. Gladstone’s own pamphlet Vatican Decrees, in which he said 
that ‘‘Rome requires a convert who now joins her to forfeit his 
moral and mental freedom, and to place his loyalty and civil 
duty at the mercy of another,” and Dr. Parker accordingly 
proceeds to describe the bill as one “to remove the disabilities 
of men who have forfeited their moral and mental freedom to 
hold the office of lord chancellor, etc.” How Mr. Gladstone 
vindicates his consistency we shall see later. 

It is only fair to state that Dr. Parker did not carry with 
him the whole of his co-religionists in his opposition to the bill, 
although we cannot give the names of any of his brother- ministers 
who took up the defence of the bill; and 30,084 Baptists 
throughout the country signed a petition against it. We are not 
here concerned to enter upon a discussion of Dr. Parker's rea- 
sons for his opposition. We cannot help, however, pointing out 
the inopportuneness of the time which he chose for advancing the 
assertion that Popery (to use his courteous phrase) was first a state 
policy—a time when the voice of the Nonconformist conscience, 
‘all honor to it, had hurled from power an all-powerful political 
leader. This occurrence shows that even so rude and imperfect 
an organization as that of the Nonconformists exerts an influence 
on state policy; and we are ready to admit that the church, when 
it is right and proper for it to do so, ought also to exert an 
influence, and its influence will naturally be greater in proportion 
to its own greater perfection as a religious body. 

When the bill came before the House of Commons it was re- 
jected. The government opposed it, but, as any one who will 
read the debate will see, without casting any slur upon the loy- 
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alty of Catholics. A few Conservatives, however, voted against 
the government, among them being the eldest son of Lord Salis- 
bury. Why Mr. Gladstone introduced the bill is a puzzle to 
which no one has offered a satisfactory solution; and although 
it may seem ungracious, after this effort to remove one of the few 
remaining disabilities, to call attention to the fact, still we think 
that the truth ought to be known that Mr. Gladstone has not 
squarely retracted or pretended to retract a single accusation 
made against the church in his celebrated pamphlet. His con- 
sistency he vindicated in his speech by saying that the effect of 
his first pamphlet, in which he had impeached certain declara- 
tions of the See of Rome as dangerous to the civil allegiance 
of those who adopted and concurred in them, was to draw forth 
from his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects assurances that they did 
give a full, entire, and undivided allegiance. These assurances 
convinced him, and he therefore inserted in his second pamphlet 
the words: “I cannot but say that the immediate purpose of my 
reply has been attained in so far that the loyalty of my fellow- 
Roman Catholic subjects in the mass remains evidently untainted 
and secure.” The reader will notice that this is not so much a 
withdrawal of the accusation as the conceding that British Cath- 
olics are to be excepted from it. And so Mr. Gladstone holds 
the same position now which he held when he issued his second 


» pamphlet: he believes in the loyalty and trustworthiness of Eng- 


lish Catholics, because they are either disloyal and unfaithful to 
the authorized teaching of the church and its head, or too unin- 
telligent to understand just what that teaching is. 

Let us add that one of the lessons taught by the fall of Par- 
nell is that the only entirely trustworthy security for a good 
cause is in the intelligence, honesty, and courage of its supporters 
at large, and that even so good a friend as Mr. Gladstone seems 
to be should not absorb the entire allegiance of advocates of 
Irish claims. 

Although this attempt to remove these particular disabilities 
has failed for the present, it is clear that whenever a serious effort 
is made they will no longer be maintained. Political reasons of 
the moment led the government to act in opposition to their re- 
moval; there would have been a revolt of their Irish supporters. 
The bigotry of some of these may be estimated by the fact that 
one of the members for Belfast has called upon his constituents 
and friends there to boycott the meetings which Sir Henry James 
is going to address because he spoke and voted in favor of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal ; and this notwithstanding the fact that Sir 
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Henry is one of the chief and most influential supporters of 
the Unionist cause. 

The friends of the temperance cause in Great Britain were 
two years ago rejoicing in what seemed clear proof of the re- 
markable progress of their principles. Deficit followed deficit 
in the revenue derived from spirituous beverages, until it had 
become the custom for the chancellor of the exchequer to 
estimate the income from this source at a smaller and smaller 
amount year by year. Unfortunately, a mistake was made in 
assigning the cause for this diminishing consumption. The 
years in question were years of no little depression in com- 
mercial activity; and when two or three years ago there 
was a revival of trade and prosperity, there followed what 
Mr. Goschen termed “a rush to alcohol,” which brought him 
in, instead of a deficit, a very large surplus. This took place 
in 1889. During 1890 commercial prosperity has been fairly . 
well maintained, and so, we are sorry to say, has also been the 
demand for intoxicating liquors. We take from the letter on 
the Drink Bill, published annually by Dr. Dawson Burns, a few 
interesting particulars. For 1890 the expenditure on drink in 
Great Britain was £139,495,370, as compared with £132,213,276 
in 1889, being an increase of £7,282,194. This is at the rate 
of £3 13s. per head of the population, or £18 5s. per family 
of five persons. This expenditure amounts to one-twelfth of 
the estimated income of all persons in the United Kingdom 
and one-fifth of the national debt. It was £32,000,000 more 
than the whole capital in the Post-office Savings-banks, and 
4% times the amounts deposited in both kinds of savings-banks. 
It was 4% times the gross receipts from passenger traffic on 
all the railways of the United Kingdom in 1889, and 3% times 
the gross receipts from their goods traffic, or nearly as much 
again as the receipts from both traffics combined. Comparing 
the drink expenditure with the income of all denominations 
for maintenance and extension, which is estimated at about 
%18,000,000 yearly, it is found that the nation spends about 
eight times as much on drink as on religion, or that it ‘gives to 
Bacchus £1 for every half-crown it gives to Christ. General 
Booth asked for £1,000,000 for the full application of his scheme, 
and is considered to be asking for an enormous sum; but it is 
not one-seventh of the. zxcreased expenditure on liquor in’ 18go, 
and only one hundred and fortieth part of the gross expenditure. 
These facts show how great is the work still to be done be- 
fore England, however free she may be, can be said to be sober. 
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In spite, of Conciliation Boards and the unsuccessful Scottish 
Railway strikes the conflict between capital and labor is still 
going on. The present battle is between the ship-owners and 
their men. Hull, Sunderland, Liverpool have been the scenes 
of skirmishes ; in Cardiff and London there have been pitched 
battles. The former place was chosen by the men because the 
various unions of the employees were thought to be better or- 
ganized than in any other part of the kingdom. The principal 
combatants were the Shipping Federation on the one side and 
the Firemen and Seamen’s Union on the other, but the conflict 
as it proceeded involved others. The men seem to have taken 
the initiative, they having refused to work with non-unionists 
and having blocked a vessel manned by “free” men. It is true 
that they accuse the other side of trying to exclude all unionist 
men. The most that can be truly said, however, is that the 
‘Shipping Federation gives a preference to those who have the 
Federation ticket, but does not refuse this ticket to unionists. In 
fact the Cardiff fight was another of the battles of the “ new 
unionism,’ which seeks to exclude all “free” men from work 
in a ship along with union men. The brunt of the fight fell, 
however, on the allies of the Seamen—the coal tippers—who 
_ struck partly out of sympathy and partly. for grievances of their 
own. Being unskilled laborers their places were easily filled, and 
before a week was over the fight ended in the discomfiture of 
these allies. Violence, breach of contract, disunion among the 
unionists, mistake in the choice of time, led to their defeat. 
The. most disappointing feature in this matter is that it shows 
that the efforts to form a Conciliation Board which were made 
last year have proved abortive. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the movement in favor of such boards is at an end. 
The London Conciliation Board, of which we gave an account 
a few months ago, is said to have done a large amount of 
good work for the trades with which it is concerned, although 
no detailed account of this work has been published. Cardinal 
Manning and Mr. Sydney Buxton have been urging upon it 
to invité the representatives of both sides in the dispute at 
the London docks to a friendly. conference, with a view to 
an zemicable arrangement of this serious and complicated con- 
flict. According to the rules of the board it cannot take ac- 
tion unless requested to do so by one of the parties; in this 
case, however, Mr. Buxton and the cardinal think a relaxation 
of the rules might be made. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has recently publicly advocated 
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the formation of State Boards of Arbitration to -which the 
parties in dispute may have recourse. He has not gone so 
far as to advocate the legal obligation of such recourse, and 
to other practical politicians the establishment of merely vol- 
untary boards by the state seems inadvisable. Our own ex- 
perience with them bears out this view. The subject is, how- 
ever, taking a firm hold of the public mind in Great Britain. 
The president of the Board of Trade in the present govern- 
ment looks forward to a time in the near future when strikes 
will have become as antiquated and barbarous a means of 
settling trade disputes as duels are for the settling of private 
disputes. 

Meanwhile the owners of ships have been strengthening their 
organization, so that it seems very unlikely that the men will 
have strength to cope with it. Of the 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping which requires organization 7,009,000 are banded together 
in a firm union, under a_ single committee, to resist in all parts 
of the kingdom the claims of the unionists to exclusive employ- 
ment. This is the main point in dispute, and it seems that if 
in any trade the employer has a right to the control of his em- 
ployees it should be the shipping. trade, where discipline is so 
important for safety and success; all the more reason for both 
sides to be willing to arrive at an understanding. 

On the other side the work of organization is being extended. 
The great source of weakness for the unionists is, of course, the 
supply of men ready and anxious to work upon which employ- 
ers can fall back; the agricultural laborers, either directly or in- 
directly, are the source of this supply. Their wages are very low, 
and they are consequently always ready to better themselves by 
coming into the cities. To cut off this resource a number of 
representatives of organized city labor have been sent into the 
country, and have met with considerable, although by no means 
startling, success. 

In Parliament the laber question is attracting more attention 
than has ever been given to it before, and it appears probable 
that there may be a reversal of the long-established attitude of 
the state towards industrial questions. No fewer than five bills 
have been introduced into the two houses dealing with the 
single subject of the regulation of work-shops and factories. In 
the House of Lords, Lord Thring, a political economist of the 
old school, has been forced by the evidence brought before the 
sweating committee to admit the existence of evils which require 


legislative action for their remedy, and has brought in a measure 
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for that purpose. Lord Dunraven, to whom the appointment of 
that committee was due, and who acted as its chairman, pro- 
poses a bill more far-reaching in its operation than Lord 
Thring’s. In the House of Commons Sir Henry James has 
brought in a bill which has been approved by a large number 
of factory workmen; Mr. Sydney Buxton is in charge of a 
fourth measure, while the government has its own bill, which 
will be brought forward by the Catholic member of the cabinet, 
Mr. Henry Matthews. There is no doubt but that the latter 
bill will be passed, the proposals of the other bills being incor- 
porated so far as they commend themselves to the wisdom of 
Parliament. And the wisdom of Parliament, being to a very 
large extent a matter of political expediency, will pay, it is clear, 
due attention to the just claims of workingmen; for a class 
which out of the six or seven millions of electors numbers be- 
tween four and five millions is not to be despised. 

Another question which will be brought before Parliament is 
the regulation by legislation of the hours of labor. This pro- 
posal involves many difficult questions, and meets with opposi- 
tion from all sides, from workingmen, and from Radical and 
Gladstonian members of Parliament. In the case of miners, 
however, it seems highly probable that the Eight Hours’ Bill, 
supported by. a vast majority of the men, will pass into law. 

The most important event, however, which we have to 
chronicle is the fact that the government have decided to ap- 
point a royal commission for the purpose of making an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the relations between employers and em- 
ployed. This may result in postponing legislation for a time, 
but will insure the collecting of full and reliable information on 
the points at issue and will lead to the passing of well-considered 
measures, beneficial to the best interests of every class. A 
royal commission does not consist exclusively of members of 
Parliament, but of the best-informed men to: be found in the 
kingdom on the particular question, and as the evidence is 
published, these commissions become, irrespective of the con- 
clusions of the commissioners, of extreme value to students. 


x * * 


The movement among French Catholics inaugurated by Car- 
dinal Lavigerie seems to be gaining in power and influence. It 
is not, however, without opponents. Bishop Freppel has made 
a visit to Rome to represent, it is said, to the Holy Father the 
objections entertained by many good Catholics, among whom 
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we must reckon that distinguished servant of the church in 
France, the Comte de Mun. It is thought that but little success 
has attended the efforts of the bishop. ‘All this, however, is 
very much a matter of conjecture. What is certain is that the 
Royalists have had a meeting at Nimes, at which one of the 
leaders of this party, M. d’Haussonville, delivered an address in 
opposition to the policy of the cardinal. He said that a few 
deputies who had formerly been among the staunchest champions 
of royalty were now inclined to support the new policy. These 
deputies, he said, were affected by what is called in literature 
the feeling of despair. While recognizing the fact that Catholics 
were at liberty to take any political side which recommended 
itself to their minds even in countries where the form of govern- 
ment or the dynasty was in dispute, he maintained that the 
Republicans in France of every shade had found in the words 
Le Cléricalisme, votla l’ennemi, the cry which never failed to 
rally their confused ranks. He therefore came to the conclu- 
sion that it was impossible for any degrading capitulation or 
demoralizing truce to be made with them, and that all ‘Royalists 
should adopt the device of their exiled prince-historian, J’atten- 
drai, and never lay down their arms before the day after vic- 
tory of the royalist cause. 

To this speech a reply has been made by a Conservative 
deputy, M. Piou, who has lately returned from a visit to the 
Pope. In this reply M. Piou endeavors to define precisely the 
position, objects, and aims of those practical politicians who 
have adopted Cardinal Lavigerie’s ideas. It is their intention to 
form a Conservative party, which, apart from all dynastic pre-, 
occupation, shall take its stand on constitutional ground to 
defend the great interests of the country; and he proceeds to 
express his conviction that any party which should enter into 
conflict with the very form of government would be doomed 
to impotence. He then proceeds: “ We all appeal to the 
national will. We all proclaim that the country has control 
over its destinies. Do we not mean to recognize its supreme 
power only if it employs it according to our desires? 
When the country has spoken, the right is with it.” The last 
sentence is quoted from a speech of M. Thiers made in 1864. 
To the objection that the Republicans will not be conciliated, 
but will continue to act against the church, he answers that 
his appeal is not to them but to the universal suffrage possessed 
by the French people. ‘We have neither concessions to expect 
nor conditions to dictate. We have to fight and to merit 


’ 
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victory by our courage and wisdom.” And in opposition to the 
passive attitude advocated by the Comte d’Haussonville M. 
Piou calls upon his former allies among Royalists to fight for 
faith and country on a basis which now, after so many elec- 
tions, may be looked upon as acceptable to all Frenchmen. 
This, then, is the new movement—a movement which, accept- 
ing as final the decision of the people of France in favor of 
a Republican form of government, proposes to work against 
the irreligious measures taken by the defenders of that form up 
to the present time and contemplated in the future. It will 
meet with opposition from many quarters, but there is reason 
to believe that it will finally succeed. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding the bitter and unfair opposition of Professor 
Huxley, the lofty contempt of the Zizmes, the withdrawal of sup- 
port by those Evangelicals who are led by Mr. Webb-Peploe, 
and the abuse of all kinds with which he has been assailed, 
General Booth within three months of the publication of his book 
has received the sum of £100,000 for which he appealed. In 
fact, on the thirtieth of January last the subscriptions amounted 
to £102,000, and they have not ceased to pour in since that 
date. A practical beginning has accordingly been made of the 
“Way Out.” On the 23d of January the “Ark” was _ opened. 
This is to be a poor man’s Métropole, where for fourpence he 
can: have a bed in a four-bedded room, and for sixpence a 
little room to himself, with the conveniences for washing his 
clothes and a hot bath for himself. On the 30th of January 
the ‘Prison Bridge” was opened. This is a place which will 
accommodate fifty men, and by means of it those who have 
been in prison can pass from vice and disgrace to a new life 
of honesty and virtue. The “Red Maria” waits at the prison 
gates for discharged prisoners and brings them to the Bridge. 
Here work will be given in one or other of the factories 
of the Army and the former prisoners will be on the same foot- 
ing as the other workers. On the 31st of January another Food 
and Shelter Depot was opened, and in Bradford and Leeds build- 
ings are being prepared for the same purpose. A secretary for 
emigration has been appointed to furnish information for intend- 
ing emigrants, secure information as to the reliability of situa- 
tions offered them, and to be of general service to them. Nego- 
tiations, too, are in progress for securing land for the farm 
‘colony. We rejoice that the work is thus fairly started. 
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The principle of the uncontrolled management of the plan 
the general has rigidly maintained, even at the cost of much 
support. A trust-deed has, however, been executed by means 
of which all moneys subscribed for the social part of the Army’s 
work will be secured to it alone, and to prevent these funds 
from being used for the general purposes of the Salvation 
Army. This deed will enable any subscriber to initiate pro- 
ceedings against the general for any breach of the provisions 
of the deed. The intervention of the attorney-general will, how- 
ever, be necessary in such a case. Means of providing against 
a too rigid and inelastic set of rules are provided. by the deed 
itself. For should the general at any time think that the scheme 
may be advantageously extended, altered, or modified in some 
manner not wholly inconsistent with the main object thereof, he 
shall be at liberty to do so under the written consent of two- 
thirds of a committee. This committee is to consist of eighteen 
persons, of whom the general has the right to nominate six, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the president of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, the chairman of the Congregational Union, the 
chairman of the Baptist Union, the Attorney-General, and the 
chairman of the London County Council would each have the 
right to nominate two persons. In this way it is hoped to 
secure at once faithful adherence to the plan as proposed and 
the power of adaptation to new needs and wants. 

All this we commend tc the serious consideration of Cath- 
olics whose zeal, wealth, or state of life calls them to be fish- 
ermen of the “submerged.” 








TALK ABOUT NEW Books. 


TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


MR. ANDREW LANG'S new volume* is mainly made up of 
essays reprinted from various periodicals, American and English. 
Of the five written expressly for it, that on “ Homer and the 
Study of Greek,” and those which treat respectively of Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson and Mr. Rudyard Kippling, are among the best in 
a good collection; probably that on Homer is the very best. At 
the same time, one would be glad to spare from it Mr. Lang's 
parodies on certain actual and certain possible translators. They 
impart an air of tomfoolery to what is in other respects a digni- 
fied and persuasive plea fos the retention of Greek in schools, 
whence the modern spirit is striving to thrust it out. Begin with 
Homer, is Mr. Lang’s contention; make boys, like Ascham and 
Rabelais, “jump into Greek and splash about until they learn to 
swim,” instead of wearying them with “ grammars zm vacuo,” and 
there will be less complaint against it as a useless wearying of 
school-boy flesh. What pleasure will be lost to coming genera- 
tions of English if Homer is to appeal to them only through the 
disguises imposed upon him by Pope and Fenton, Broome, 
Chapman, or William Morris! True; and yet how much pleas- 
ure has been and will be given to lovers of poetry by a certain 
sonnet in which an English poet who had no Greek made mem- 
orable his first acquaintance with Chapman’s version. Better than 
nothing, Mr. Lang would answer, and yet the translators, “ from 
Chapman to Avia, or Mr. William Morris, are all eminently con- 
scientious, and erroneous, and futile. Chapman makes Homer a 
fanciful, euphuistic, obscure, and garrulous Elizabethan, but Chap- 
man has fire. ... Homer. is untranslatable. None of us can 
bend the bow of Eurytus, and make the bowstring ‘ring sweetly 
at the touch like the swallow’s song.’ The adventure is never 
to be achieved; and if Greek is to be dismissed from education, 
not the least of the sorrows that will ensue is English ignorance 
of Homer.” 

But if this is the best among these essays, the one which 
follows it, on “The Last Fashionable Novel,” is by odds the 
worst, and, to our notion, fails to put in any valid claim to ex- 
istence. With this exception, and possibly another in the case 
of the paper on Thomas Haynes Bayly, who was a very minor 


* Essays in Little. By Andrew Lang. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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poet indeed, though twenty-five years ago every maid who owned 
a piano was thrumming and humming his “ Gaily the Trouba- 
dour” and “The Mistletoe hung in the Castle Hall.” Mr. Lang’s 
volume is sure to afford entertainment to readers whose taste 
inclines them to literary and critical chit-chat. There are many 
readers and lovers of good books to whom gossip of this sort 
makes no appeal. They like to read of deeds, and things, and 
of men who made no books but were, in a manner, the quarry 
from which books are dug out by other men. But perhaps these 
readers are, after all, in a minority; at all events the critical 
essayists get in all times a fair share of attention. And Mr. Lang 
deserves it as well as any of them. Though he is neither a 
phrase-maker and hunter after rare epithets like Mr. Henley, nor 
an unerring ‘artist in words like his other compatriot, Mr. Ste- 
venson, his judgment is sounder, less personal, and more to be 
relied on than that of either. His style, too, is flexible and ex- 
pressive. Mr. Henley is too fond of extremes—he likes weights 
better than balances. If he heaps a full, measure of praise on 
one scale—the Dickens scale, say—the Thackeray on the other 
side flies up and kicks the beam; he has been robbed of every 
claim to love and admiration save that extorted from a deter- 
mined stylist by the contemplation of a perfect style. Mr. Ste- 
venson, too, although he exerts a gentle compulsion on his reader 
and will be followed to the end of whatever journey they under- 
take in company, though it lead to the condemnation and execu- 
tion of one of the reader’s long-cherished friends, gets judged in 
turn and placed among the artists rather than the critics. It is 
a good place, and no doubt any of us would prefer it were the 
choice granted. Only, if the artists would stick to their brushes 
and let other and less kindly tools alone, it might be better. Mr. 
Lang is more generous and more just, and his essays on Dumas, 
on Thackeray and Dickens, on Stevenson himself, and on Kip- 
ling, that “young Lochinvar of fiction,” as some one has hap- 
pily called him, are both agreeable in manner and discriminating 
and sound in matter. 

The Cassells begin a new series of fiction which they call 
the “ Unknown Library” with a novelette* having a Russian 
Nihilist for its heroine. It is a very clever piece of work. The 
scene is laid in an English country house to which comes 
Mademoiselle Ixe as governess to three or four young children, 
one of them a peevish invalid, who have been the terror and 
discomfiture of several predecessors in her line. There is no 


* Mademoiselle Ixe. By Lanoe Falconer. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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serious study of character undertaken in the tale, but there is 
hardly one of the personages who appear on its narrow stage 
who is not at once definitely brushed in with a secure stroke 
and plenty of verisimilitude to common English types. Made- 
moiselle Ixe is herself wrapped in a profound mystery which 
hangs about her until the author voluntarily lifts it, and 
which gives a possible clue to the lines likely to be followed by 
the subsequent tales of this ‘‘ Unknown” series. Maderaoiselle 
Ixe embodies well that passion of the Nihilist, comprehensible at 
all events even though mistaken, which governmental Russia 
seems bent on doing all in its power to foster. The self-devo. 
tion of a soul which has no religion save love of country and 
humanity, and which sees both of these helpless and hideously 
outraged in the name of law, is combined in her with thorough 
womanliness, extreme tact, far seeing persistence, and complete 
intellectual acceptance of her ré/e as the illegal avenger of legal- 
ized crime. And Russia as it stands, with its foul places laid 
bare by the hands of its own subjects, is so great an offence 
against civilization, religion, and even nature, that what under 
more ordinary circumstances would be universally classed as 
private vengeance, has a tendency to assume other proportions 
and to put forth an almost unchallenged claim to be ranked 
with that of Judith and of Jael. From the Christian ‘standpoint 
there is room for condemnation, but, human nature being what 
it is, there is not much room even there for surprise when those 
who sin without the law of equity and humanity are punished 
without it. 

The first story by Dorothea Gerard which fell under the 
present writer’s notice was such a vigorous piece of work that 
her name upon the title-page of a new novel seemed for some 
time thereafter the- herald of solid entertainment within. But, 
neither when writing alone, nor in collaboration with E. Ger- 
ard, has she succeeded in striking again the bold, sure note 
which gave character to Orthodox, her study of Jewish customs 
and prejudices in Poland. But her material in that case was 
fresher than any likely to come in the way of English novelists 
working in the oft-sown field of British life and manners. 

The scene of the new novel,* of which she is “joint author,”’ 
is laid partly in a Scotch country house and partly in Venice. 
The young girl whose abnormal sensitiveness gives the book its 
rather promising title, is the daughter of a widowed Scotch 
laird with peculiarities which make him anything but a com- 


*A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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fortable parent to have in the house. Still, he is a man of 
honor and uprightness, and the little Janet might easily be 
worse off than she is under his care and that of Aunt Penny, 
his maiden sister. The plot is not of absorbing interest and the 
story is far too much drawn out and padded, Its interest, never 
more than mild even when Olympe and her scheming mother 
come on the stage at Venice, with their very old tricks of flir- 
tation and match-making, turns wholly upon Janet’s inability, 
imposed upon her by her shrinking temperament, to manifest 
the love she feels for Captain Chichester, the friend of her 
scapegrace brother Robert. The latter has committed a murder 
—or, better, has unintentionally killed a young man in sudden 
drunken rage—and circumstances combine to make Janet believe 
that the crime, whose particulars she does riot know, was com- 
mitted by the captain. This belief, however, by no means les- 
sens her love for him; and as the murder has no structural use ° 
in the story, it seems to have been introduced chiefly to bring 
out this accentuation of Janet’s character and passion. There is 
some amusing by-play in the scenes where the gourmet D’Obson, 
wrongly believing Janet to have been the concocter of a marvel- 
lous lobster souffié, wooes her assiduously, bombarding the fortress 
of her maiden innocence with cookery books and essays on 
“The Position of the Oyster in General History,” while carefully 
guarding her from any knowledge of truffles. “I would as soon 
put a novel of Ouida’s or Paul de Kock’s into your hands as a 
treatise upon trufflese—God forbid!” he says to her with fervor. 

The announcement of a new book* by Olive Schreiner was 
something like an event for those in whose memories her singu- 
lar first venture, Zhe Story of an African Farm, was still vivid. 
The present volume, so exactly like its predecessor in style that 
no one familiar with that could well have mfstaken its author- 
ship, even had it been anonymous, will not much enhance her 
reputation. It seems to have diminished it in the’ eyes of the 
critic of the Amti-Jacobin, who, however, curiously misunder- 
stands her drift in the dream called ‘Across my Bed.” 
He says it is a ‘temperance tract” and _ blasphemous 
into the bargain. But the “wine” in which the people 
of her dream dabble and drink their fill is plainly enough 
the blood of the poor and wretched, out of whom the 
materials of life and joy have been crushed in order. to 
give their oppressors a double share. And as to blasphemy, 
there seems no intention of the sort, although the great 


* Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 
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name of God is handled more colloquially and freely than 
necessity required or reverence and good taste would sanction. 
The longest of these “Dreams” is reprinted from the “ African 
Farm,” where, had it been left, one might have praised this 
book more freely. On the whole, Miss Schreiner remains for 
the present an unknown quantity; a power, certainly, but one 
whose value and precise direction are indeterminate. She feels 
her sex—or, better, the wrongs endured by her sex—very keen- 
ly; and that seems to us a good thing. As she puts it in the 
most suggestive of these sketches, the one called “Three 
Dreams in a Desert,’ man cannot help ‘his long-prostrate sister 
to her feet. ‘She must help herself. Let her struggle till she is 
strong.” 

The volumes of the Saint-Amand series, which are nominally 
concerned with Josephine and Marie Louise, not only maintain 
but increase their interest as they go on. The latest* of them, 
continuing the story of the Napoleonic decadence, brings it 
down to the emperor's arrival at Elba, May 4, 1814, and the 
final departure of Marie Louise from France, which took place 
just two days earlier. The imperial pair, who ought never to 
have met at all and who were never to meet again, had met for 
the last time late in January of that year. There is, therefore, 
in this volume none of those bits of domestic life and fatherly 
joy which until now have cast a flickering and illusive glow 
over a picture whose tints began to fade at the very moment 
when they seemed to have been made imperishable by the 
Austrian marriage. When Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau 
on the last of March, 1814, a defeated man, but not acknowl- 
edging defeat; on the eve of abdication, but full of futile 
plans for recovering power; a would-be suicide to whom even 
poison was to refuse the refuge against humiliation, neither wife 
nor son were there to greet him. But it was his own fault that 
they were not; Marie Louise was still faithful to him and to 
her conception of her duty, and she would have been ready to 
welcome him in defeat and accompany him into exile. As for 
hira, he had already begun to acknowledge that his marriage 
had been a fatal blunder. Saint-Amand, who writes as a 
novelist and a Christian as well as a lively and accurate 
historian, stops his narrative to conjecture the probable reflec- 
tions of the emperor when he re-entered this abode of his 
former glory: 


* Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
T. S. Perry. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1891. 
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“He might have said to himself: ‘Here I inflicted pain 
on my tender and devoted Josephine; here I dealt harshly 
with the pope, that venerable man, who came to Paris from 
Rome for my coronation. I am punished for my sins. I 
recognize the hand of God in my chastisement. Had I not 
repudiated Josephine, she would now be by my side. I did 
wrong to imprison the pope. He, not I, is free; and who 
knows if I may not soon be a prisoner ?’” 


Saint-Amand says well that it would need a Shakspere to 
describe the mental agonies which attended this great downfall. 
Nothing is lacking to its-horrors save the touch of meanness in 
the vanquished man, and the loss of self-respect involved in 
fretting uselessly at small ignominies. No such great ascent has 
been followed by an overthrow so imposing, so dignified, and 
so pathetic. Rising and falling, sinning, repenting, and expiat- 
ing, he arrests attention and conquers sympathy and admiration 
less as a man than as the incarnation of some great natural 
force. One regards him with a feeling akin to that awakened 
by the majestic harmonies of a Beethoven sonata or the great 
Paul Veronese in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, the Marriage 
at Cana—with a sense, that is, of the immense reserves of force 
imprisoned at times in men to all seeming like ourselves. 
There is no escaping him, no belittling of him, possible on the 
pages of history. His sins were many, and each of them 
came back to whip him with a scourge knotted by his own 
hands. Such disgrace as the defection and unworthiness of 
Marie, Louise could fasten on him he had inflicted on the 
Count Walewska; the Duke of Reichstadt avenged the. Duke 
of Enghien; the captive pope at Fontainebleau, restored with 
honors to his own place, was set over against the new Pro- 
metheus on the black rock of Saint Helena, gnawed by re- 
morse and released only by penance and a lonely death. As 
Saint-Amand says: 


“To have died before the expiation of Saint Helena would 
have been for Napoleon the renunciation”—the word is _ ill- 
chosen—“ of the noblest crown, that of martyrdom. The great 
man needed the purification of long sufferings. For his soul, 
so long the slave of passions, to become free, his body had 
to be captive. If we look at things from the Christian's 
standpoint, thinking of eternity, it was his jailers who were to 
be his liberators. At Fontainebleau he had not been defeated 
enough. He had not drunk the bitter chalice to the dregs. 
He needed one more final defeat—that of Waterloo. He 
needed meditation and remorse on the wave-beaten rocks. 
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He needed the dialogue between his stormy thought and 
the murmur of the ocean. There it was that he at last was 
to attain real greatness, where he was to deserve a glance 
from the God of pity; there that, after enduring nobly one 
of the most pathetic and grand expiations known to history, 
he was to utter those ever-memorable words: ‘ Not every one 
who wishes can be an atheist.’” 


The purposes of the reading circles and clubs which abound 
on all sides, and which we take to include the task of giv- 
ing young readers some acquaintance with writers and books 
whose fame has survived through centuries, but which, unaided, 
make no imperative appeal to modern taste, should be furthered 
by the colorless but sufficiently copious and accurate sketch* of 
Petrarch’s life just brought out by Roberts Brothers. No analysis 
of his work is made in it, and no specimens presented in trans- 
lation. But a fair general idea of the circumstances of his life 
and the complexion of his times may be gathered from it. 
Laura’s lover, however, though he attracted the admiration, es- 
teem, and friendship of most of his contemporaries, will prob- 
ably not strike the reader of Miss Ward’s biography as a 
very sympathetic figure. Some close co-ordinate or subsequent 
study of the sonnets and the prose “ Dialogues on Contempt 
of the World,” in which St. Augustine is the poet’s interlocutor, 
will be necessary for whoever desires to think of Petrarch as 
anything more than a persistent lay figure in literature. He was 
more than that, but the author of this sketch has not succeeded 
in vivifying him in her representation. 

Atmant+ is one ot those seemingly spiritual but actually 
material novels dealing with the mysterious and the occult 
which are one of the prevalent fashions of the day. It is bet- 
ter written than some of them, and shows (if it shows any- 
thing more than a ready pen and a sense of mercantile values 
in fiction), how ineradicable is the tendency of men who have 
either lost, or outraged, or never possessed Christian faith to 
dabble in natural magic. As the witches of whom Gérres has 
so many strange tales.to tell rubbed themselves with powerful 
unguents and swallowed hideous compounds in order to escape 
from their flesh and attend the ‘“ Sabbath,” so the modern in- 
quirer into the mysterious ties which knit soul and body to- 


* Petrarch: A Sketch of his Life and Work. By May Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1891. 
+ Atman: The Documents in a Strange Case. By Francis Howard Williams. New 


York: Cassell Publishing Company. 1891. 
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gether seeks for a drug, a process of some sort or other, which 
shall be efficacious to unbind them. So Bulwer did, and so 
did Stevenson in that clever tale of Jekyll and Hyde, whose 
moral and whose manner lifted it out of the rut where by 
virtue of its conception it belonged. Mr. Williams’s device of a 
chemical combination capable of holding a soul in solution, and | 
preserving it indefinitely in a “small crystal vial, wedge-shaped, 

and fitted with a ground-glass stopper,” whence it can be trans- 
ferred to a soulless body at the operator’s will, is nonsensical 
rather than grotesque. And the grotesque marks the limit to 
which adventurers in the occult may go unlaughed at. As for 
the transfusion process, it labors under the difficulty foreseen 
by Mrs. Glasse when writing her recipe for jugged hare. First 
catch your living but soulless human body. That done, there is 
no saying what else might not happen. 

Mr. Stevenson, as we said just now, and not with sufficient 
accuracy, lifted his story out of the materialistic rut by virtue 
of its moral. But, in truth, he was dealing with a more real 
problem—it was the two selves, the man of sin and the man of 
God, the old man and the new of whom St. Paul writes, that 
he had in view; the problem which, as he says himself some- 
where in the story, lies at the root of religion. The materialis- 
tic vein showed itself in the notion of the chemical salt and the 
physical presentation of either of the two selves. But that was 
an allegory, and not a would-be juggler’s trick. The idea is 
doubtless as old as Cain or Adam, and is found in the serious 
literature of all lands which have one. 

In the readable translations from five of Plato’s dialogues * 
just brought out by the Scribners, occurs one of the most nota- 
ble expressions of this truth of. natural religion. This admirable 
little volume contains portions of the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, 
Euthydemus, and Theztetes. Our quotation is from the last, 
which is also in all respects the most interesting of them all. 
Socrates has been saying that it is 


“not possible to destroy evil, for the opposite of good must 
needs always exist; nor is its abiding-place to be imagined 
among the gods, for it hovers of necessity about mortal nature 
here below. Therefore it behooves us to make good our escape 
hence to yonder place as fast as may be. And the way of 
escape is this—to grow as like unto God as possible; and to 
grow like him is to become’ just and holy and wise withal.” 


*7alks vith Athenian Youths. Five selected Dialogues translated from Plato. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Then he goes on to say how difficult it is to persuade men 
that virtue is to be sought and vice shunned for this reason and 
not in order to make a good appearance in the eyes of other 
men. God is-never unjust, he says, and nothing is more like 
Him than the man who has made himself most just. The 
knowledge of this truth is wisdom and true virtue; “all else 
that looks like cleverness or wisdom is in matters of politics 
mere coarseness, and in the arts vulgarity.” Some men glory in 
this cleverness, because they know not the reward of unrighteous- 
ness, which is that they shall become that which they have 
voluntarily resembled. Not stripes and death is their penalty, 
for these are frequently incurred by the just, but rather some- 
thing impossible to escape from. Then Theodorus asks what 
the sage means, and he replies: 


“Two living types, my friend, are set before them—the one 
divine and of perfect blessedness, the other with naught of the 
divine, and of utter misery. But this they do not perceive, 
and their excessive folly and. stupidity makes them unconscious 
that on account of their evil deeds they are growing like the 
one and unlike the other. And the penalty they pay is that 
the life led by them is in the likeness of that which they re- 
semble. If we tell them that unless they get rid of their boasted 
cleverness, they will not, even when dead, be received into that 
place which is free from evil, but must ever continue here upon 
earth in that way of life which is like unto themselves—evil 
consorting with evil—they will listen to us, but only as clever 
knaves might listen to a set of fools.” 

“Indeed they will, Socrates.” 

“T am quite aware of it, my friend. There is, however, this 
about them, that if they are confronted with one person alone, 
and made to give their reasons for what they censure—that is, 
if they are willing to stand their ground and not run away 
like cowards—they end, my good sir, by being strangely dis- 
satisfied with their own reasons.” 


The world moves but changes not, says the modern reader 
coming on these words of ancient wisdom. 


I.—HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


One might think that after the death of Archbishop Carroll 
the history of the American Church would be a matter of routine, 
* History of the Catholic Church in the United States, from the division of the Diocese 


of Baltimore, 1808, and death of Archbishop Carroll, 1815, to the Fifth Provincial Counci 
of Baltimore, 1843. By John Gilmary Shea. New York: John G. Shea. 
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a chronicle of appointments and of the formation of new dioceses, 
the establishment of religious communities, seminaries, colleges, 
and asylums, and the collection of the statistics of the gradual 
increase of the Catholic people. But although the present volume 
gives all this, and does it well, it does very much more. We 
cannot say that Dr. Shea leads us through such interesting scenes 
as he has done in the two previous volumes of his great work, 
which treat of the pioneer age of our Church; yet he narrates 
the events of what was a critical period among us, and sketches the 
characters of the men who led the clergy and people safely 
through it. They were not great men in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, although Bishop England was a great orator and a 
useful writer, and Bishops Bruté and Flaget were saintly prelates. 
But these, with Archbishops Neale, Maréchal, Whitfield, and Ec- 
cleston, Bishops Cheverus, the two Fenwicks, Du Bois, Du Bourg, 
and Rosati, had some extremely difficult problems to solve with 
very inadequate means to do it. They labored with zeal and 
suffered with much fortitude to supply the people with clergy 
from—God knows where. They struggled against a rebellious 
element among the people, who were bent on Protestantizing the: 
parish corporations by means of the State authority; these pre- 
lates lhewed down the bulkiest portion of this obstacle to the union 
of priest and people, preparing for its final removal under Bishops 
Hughes and Kenrick. They introduced into the country many 
of the charitable and educational religious societies since grown 
so great, or they fostered their infancy into active life. They did 
something for Catholic literature when to succeed in doing any- 
thing was to work wonders. They managed after enormous 
trouble to expel from the papal ante-chambers the advisory lobby 
of a foreign episcopate, which sought with almost fatal results to 
rule the American Church as an annex of a church itself the 
gasping victim of cruel persecution. They secured a modus 
vivendi among the bishops by means of the first four provincial 
councils, clearing up, after infinite difficulty, the way to Rome 
and back for official business. And they chose out and put into 
office the men under whose powerful influence Catholicity became 
a great religious force in America, Kenrick, Purcell, and Hughes, the 
first years of whose era is lapped by the record given in this volume. 

All this the reader will find told by Dr. Shea in this volume 
with unquestionable honesty ; and he will also find many curious 
bits of history of personal, local, and general interest, interspersed 
with the details of dates and places which are essential to the end 
sought for in such a work. 
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The author has one more volume to prepare and then his 
' work is done. And may God grant him the time to do it, and 
freshen his heart with renewed courage, and reward his industry 
with adequate temporal compensation, as he is sure to do with the 
consoling reflection of a lifetime devoted to works of the highest 
usefulness to both church and state ! 


2.—THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK.* 


In the first meeting of Convocation held in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. a petition of the Lower House to the Upper speaks of 
certain books which had been prepared by the order of Henry 
VIII. by a committee of prelates and learned men, such books 
being the “uniform order” for divine service which the commit- 
tee had been appointed to devise. To these books former histo- 
rians of the Book of Common Prayer did not have access. It 
was unknown what had become of them; some have even ques- 
tioned their existence. The identification of the lost work or 
works with a certain MS. im the Royal Library has enabled Mr. 
“Gasquet and Mr. Bishop to re-write the history of the origin of 
the Anglican Prayer-Book from a new standpoint, with fuller and 
more exact knowledge, and less of inference and conjecture. 

The aim of the authors has been to bring out facts, not to 
enter upon a polemic against the Reformers or their work. This 
is what men of all parties want and most prize: for if the facts 
can be ascertained, it is easy for each one to draw his own conclu- 
sions ; and Catholics have of all parties least to dread and most 
to hope from a full disclosure. 

As an illustration of this we may cite the following as showing 
the position occupied by bishops who had renounced the pope: 
Canon Dixon in his History of the English Church gives this 
account of the proceedings which took place after Henry’s 
death: “Even before the prince [Edward VI.] was crowned it 
came into the mind of Cranmer, so great was his loyalty, that it 
was desirable for himself and the other bishops to renew the 
commissions as functionaries of the new king. He therefore 
issued or caused to be issued without delay those curious instru- 
menis, etc.” This is bad enough, but not so. bad as the reality. 
Canon Dixon’s account leaves to Cranmer the. initiative. The 
truth is that the new supreme head of the church to which the 

* Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer. An Examination into its Origin and Early 


History, with an Appendix of unpublished Documents. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, O.S.B., and 
Edmund Bishop. London: John Hodges; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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bishops had submitted exacted it, and that it was not merely 
desired, as Canon Dixon says, but required of them. The Har- 
leian MS., 2308 f. 25 d. (cited by Mr. Gasquet), gives the following 
resolution of the council: “Item, whereas all the bishops of the 
realm had authority of spiritual jurisdiction by force of instru- 
ments under the seal appointed ad res ecclestasticas which was 
determined by the decease of our late Sovereign Lord King 
Henry VIII.,. . . and forasmuch as for the better- order of 
the affairs of the realm it is thought convenient the same au- 
thority be renewed unto them: it was therefore ordained that 
they should cause new instruments to be drawn in form of the 
others they had before, . . . and thereupon every of the said 
bishops to exercise their jurisdiction in such manner as they did 
before by virtue of their former grants” It was in compliance 
with this order of his superiors, therefore, that Cranmer took out 
his new commission, and this he did the very next day, thus himself 
recognizing the claim which the state so peremptorily and unmis- 
takably made that he and the rest of the bishops should be the 
mere delegates of the king. And much as the Church of Eng- 
land has changed in other respects, in this it remains the same. 
A reader of the London Gazette for the 12th December last 
will find the following order in council: ‘* Whitehall, Dec. 12.— 
The Queen has been pleased to order a Congé d’Elire to pass 
the great Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Worcester to elect a Bishop of that See, . . . de- 
clared vacant by Her Majesty’s Order in Council; and Her Maj- 
esty has been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and 
Chapter [here follows the name of Lord Salisbury’s nominee], to 
be by them elected Bishop of the said See of Worcester.” 

The language of this order is a little more courteous, per- 
haps, than that of the earlier order, but it may be thought by 
some that it only adds insult to injury to be recommended to 
elect a person already elected, and to be bound to elect under 
pains and penalties, for such, as every one knows, is the real 
state of things. ; 

Father Gasquet has already by his former work on the Eng- 
lish monasteries of the reign of Henry VIII. established his 
reputation as a student of the sources of history, as a reliable 
authority, and as an enlarger of the field of knowledge; and 
every reader of the former work will know the character of the 
present. No student of the English Prayer-Book, or, indeed, of 
the history of the period of the English reformation, can feel sure 


that he is master of this subject unless he has read this book. 
VOL. LIlI.—10 : 
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We regret that the space at our disposal precludes a more de- 
tailed notice of it, but every one should read it for himself. 


3.—COLUMBUS.* 


In the charming Dialogues on Art in Literature of Francisco 
Cardoso, Don Fabio the Dreamer says: ‘‘He whose biography 
shall be faithful, shall have his vices painted by his friends, his 
virtues delineated by his enemies; Indifference shall describe his 
works, and Veracity shall compound the whole.” On this Don 
Arturo the Objector remarks: “ This Veracity is a very dull fel- 
low, and withal most uninteresting.” And the Dreamer re- 
plies: ‘“‘ Objector, thou art vain and immoral! Veracity is more 
precious..and beautiful than fine gold and diamonds—” ‘“ And 
rarer withal,” interjects Don Arturo. 

Nowhere rarer than in history and biography. So rare that 
were Tarducci’s life of Columbus what it is not, a dull, dry 
work, the simplicity and brilliant truthfulness of his narrative 
would make it delightful reading, and the epithet brilliant is 
used advisedly, for of the many fine qualities this life of Colum- 
bus possesses, none is characterized more firmly, none shines so 
brightly, as its utter truthfulness. A hundred times whilst read- 
ing the work one finds himself saying, ‘“ How ‘true this is, 
how like Columbus.” And this last expression explains another 
and not small characteristic of the work. You are made thor- 
oughly acquainted with the man Columbus. You think and 
talk with Columbus, not about him. You view things through 
his eyes, not the eyes of the author. You comprehend the 
motives of the hero and discoverer, because you are made to 
comprehend the man. You are made to perceive blemishes in 
him; they cause you keen sorrow, but you do not cease to love 
the man who has now become your friend and companion. You 
see his weaknesses, and that he is never ignoble. You are 
made to know in him a saintly hero of stupendous mind and 
mighty soul, and never for a moment do you forget that he is 
a man with strong passions, and with weaknesses like to yourself. 
We know of few biographies that so perfectly reveal the nature 
of the subject treated as this, by Tarducci. 

The simplicity with which the tale tells itself is euntsiiliiiey. 
There is no striving for an effect that is always reached. For 
example: Columbus has proceeded to Barcelona after his first 


* The Life of Christopher Columbus. By Francisco Tarducci, after the latest Documents. 
Translated from the Italian by Henry F. Brownson. Detroit: H. F. Brownson, Publisher. 
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voyage, to meet Ferdinand and Isabella; he has related his pas- 
sage across the seas, and his wondrous: discovery, and has re- 
joiced at the thought of the spreading of the Gospel to the 
natives of these newly-discovered lands. ‘‘ The words of Colum- 
bus so moved the sovereigns that as soon as his fervent dis- 
course was ended, they both fell on their knees and raised their 
joined hands to Heaven, weeping with joy and gratitude to 
God. And all the ministers, high officers of the court, and 
grandees of the kingdom, that were present, followed their ex- 
ample; a lively feeling of religious thankfulness drew every 
thought to God, and in the general commotion, instead of pro- 
fane applause and huzzas, the choir of the royal chapel intoned 
the Ze Deum. Las Casas, describing the solemn enthusiasm of 
that thanksgiving, says: “/¢ seemed as though each one enjoyed 
at that instant a foretaste of the delights of paradise.” 

Space admits of but one other quotation. Columbus has ta- 
ken possession of San Salvador: “When the ceremony of taking 
possession was over Columbus caused two large pieces of wood to 
be cut, and, making a rude cross, raised it on the same spot where 
the royal banner had been placed, ‘ to leave a sign that possession 
had been taken of that land in the name of Christ.’ He.did the 
same ever after in every land he discovered, whether large or 
small, leaving everywhere the sign of redemption, as in .a place 
that had come under the dominion of the Christian religion.” .. . 
‘“The Spaniards remained on shore all day, refreshing themselves 
after the voyage among the delicious groves of the island, and 
only returned to the vessels late in the evening, full of wonder at 
what they had seen.” 

At any time would Tarducci’s life of Columbus have found a 
hearty welcome and been pronounced an event in the world of 
letters. Verging as we are on the fourth centenary of the discov- 
ery that changed a world, the Englishing of this great work has 
a singular appropriateness. It would, indeed, be pleasant to give 
unqualified praise to the translator, as it has been given to the 
author. The. veracity Don Arturo likes not obliges us to admit 
that, while there is tio question but that the translation is accu- 
rate, the translator has not always avoided the ambiguities of 
our language, neither are his sentences always smooth and _ 
flowing. 

That this work will attract wide-spread attention there can 
be no doubt; let us hope that it will attract all the attention 
Catholic readers should give to it. Fortunately for the translator, 
the work he has given the English-speaking public is of such a 
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character as not to depend on any one portion of the public for 
its-circulation. It will be bought and read and reviewed by Pro- 
testant readers and publishers. When this has been done and the 
excellence of the work approved of by our dissenting brethren, 
then our Catholic laity, who will have failed to buy it at once, 
will bethink themselves that they have room on their book-shelves 
for a copy. It is the life of one of the noblest characters that 
ever lived, the greatest of all discoverers, Christopher Columbus, 
whose least glory is not his saintliness of heart and mind, his de- 
votion to Holy Church. 

It is a pleasure to note the excellence of the engravings con- 
tained in these volumes, and the extremely low price at which 
the work is sold. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Copies of our book-lists and leaflets have been sent gratis 
to al] the institutions devoted to higher education which are men- 
tioned in the Catholic Directory of the United States as select 
schools, colleges, and academies. We had hopes that our com- 
munications would get some recognition at least from the teach- 
ers of literature, whose zeal for the diffusion of good books by 
Catholic authors might reasonably be expected to become mani- 
fest by a kindly word in favor of the useful work undertaken by 
the Columbian Reading Union. In. many places we have failed 
to elicit any response, which leads to the undesirable conclusion 
that there are institutions claiming to give a finished education 
without inculcating the necessity of an elementary knowledge ot 
Catholic literature. s 

* *. * 

The religious communities have given us’ many assurances of 
their interest in our movement, and cheerfully volunteered to pray for 
its success. We are directly indebted to their exertions for many 
new members. While thanking them one and all for past favors, 
we especially request a continuance of their good prayers to 
assist in overcoming the culpable indifference among Catholics 
which is the greatest obstacle to the missionary work yet to be 
done through the agency of Catholic literature. It is a conso- 


‘ 
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lation to know that within the sacred enclosure of the cloister 
there are holy nuns praying to St. Teresa for blessings .upon 
the. Columbian Reading Union and its members. A reverend 
mother in the Sunny South writes that our “ work cannot but 
procure glory for God and save souls.” From another .religious 
living in the frozen North we received this cheering message: 
“T wish I could tell you what a comfort it is to know you are 
engaged in the work most needed now. I am too full of your 
laudable enterprise, which is and was my own pet scheme, to 
trust myself to say my say in a sufficiently coherent way to stand 
the test of cold print. If I were within reach of your Reading 
Circle, I do believe I would carry my presumption so far as to 
claim the privilege of speaking to the members at every meeting. 
I can only pray that our beloved Father Hecker’s ideas may 
continue to be realized by his loyal sons. He must look down 
on you all with more than paternal love.” 
* * ae 

We are always pleased to get letters from young men, know- 
ing as we do that in many places they have little opportunity to 
get at the works of Catholic authors. They read what ‘comes 
easily within their reach, especially, and sometimes exclusively, 
newspapers. In the United States there are thousands of young 
men like the one who writes this letter: 


“JT have been recommended by a Christian Brother to write 
to the Columbian Reading Union for a list of books, with any 
information you could conveniently give. Will say that I 
am a Kerry boy, twenty-one years old, and five years in 
this country; and while I passed second stage of sixth class 
in the National schools to home, yet I read but few books 
there. In this country, however, I have learned, to some 
extent, to appreciate the value of books; but -my time for 
study is limited, as, being a bookkeeper, I work the greater 
part of my evenings. I would fee! grateful for any informa- 
tion you might give, though, I suppose, it is difficult to wisely 
recommend books to one whose tastes you are not familiar 
with. To assist you, if possible, I will state what reading | 
I enjoy. I love to read Dickens, not so much for his stories 
as for his sarcasm and the portrayal of those odd characters of 
his. I have greatly enjoyed Ben Hur, Fabiola, Vicar of Wake- 
field, and a few of Bulwer’s works. I have the complete works 
of Bulwer. Which, if any, of them would you recommend me 
to read? While I do not exactly know what I want, my 
preference is for historical novels, something not too deep 
or heavy. D. H. S. 

‘* St. Paul, Minn.” 
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If our young friend from Kerry has .access to a public 
library he will find in the Ewcyclopedia Britannica an impar- 
tial criticism of Bulwer’s numerous writings in prose and verse. 
Many of his novels are pervaded with a low tone of morality, 
though his avowed purpose was to show “ the affliction of the 
good and the triumph of the unprincipled.” We would highly 
recommend to the writer of the above letter and to all 
Catholic young men a studious perusal of the work entitled 
Rational Religion, by Rev. John Conway, editor of the Morth- 
western Chronicle. It is a modern book for the modern need, 
the book for a busy man who is obliged to mingle with free- 
thinkers and other non-Catholics. 


* * * 


The secretary of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union 
has kindly sent us the proceedings of the sixteenth convention, 
held at Washington, D. C., October 7 and 8, 1890. We know 
of no other publication which contains so much valuable infor- 
mation for young men striving for self-improvement. In a pam- 
phlet of over a hundred pages there are many notable addresses 
by eminent representatives of the clergy and laity. Among the 
many excellent papers and speeches we read with intense pleas- 
ure the eloquent speech of Hon. T. C. O’Sullivan, of New York, 
which won for him the greatest oratorical triumph of the con- 
vention. The masterly essay on Catholic literature by Mr. Condé 
B. Pallen, of St. Louis, fills twenty*pages. It should be taken 
up in sections at the literary meetings of the Catholic young 
men’s societies and thoroughly discussed. It will bear the closest 
inspection of critical students qualified to appreciate extensive 
learning, felicity of diction, and philosophical accuracy. 

Some of our’ ablest writers are still Catholic young men. 
What are we doing to encourage them in their efforts to pro- 
duce literature? Are we anxious to find out their works? How 
do we welcome books written by them? How often have we 
shown our appreciation of Catholic authors by purchasing their 


books in preference to others ? 
: M. C. M. 
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WITH this issue THE CATHOLIC WORLD opens its fifty- 
third volume, and celebrates its twenty-sixth birthday. And the 
testimony is almost universal that it is ‘‘ getting on” in every 
good quality as well as it is in years. Certainly the past 
year has been, in every respect, a bright one. Not only has the 
magazine become better and stronger from both the editorial 
and the, financial standpoint, but there are many signs which augur 
even greater success during the year that is to come. As the 
public which THE CATHOLIC WORLD addresses is steadily grow- 
ing, so the management is determined that in all its features the 
magazine shall keep pace with this growth. This pledge has been 
given to our readers repeatedly, and the history of the magazine 
during the past year is abundant evidence of the fidelity with 
which it has been kept. 

os 

The high standard of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, so successfully 
maintained during a quarter of a century, will be maintained and, 
as far as possible, surpassed in 1891. Plans for its improvement 
are always under discussion, and are matured and realized as soon 
as practicable. Some of these plzns point to fundamental im- 
provements, and we trust it will not be long before we shall be 
able not only to announce but to realize the improvements contem- 
plated. The features of special interest in the fifty-third volume 
will be those that have been so popular in the past: the “ Life of 
Father Hecker,” which the Boston Hera/d declares to be “ one of the 
best written stories of religious growth and change which has 
recently been published”; the ‘Talk about New Books,” which 
many of our contemporaries say ‘is alone worth the price of the 
magazine ” ; the discussion of subjects of present interest in a spirit 
which is said to be “always broad, vigorous, and in the best sense 
progressive” ; the Columbian Reading Union, which has done so 
much good in behalf of a more earnest study and appreciation 
of our Catholic writers. ‘‘The Old World as seen from the New” 
will be a new feature in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for 1891, 
and will treat all subjects of interest to,American readers, espe- 
cially subjects kindred to the social questions of the day, in con- 
densed and pithy style, and in a just, candid, and thoroughly 
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Catholic spirit. As already announced, a number of articles on 
subjects suggested by the coming Columbian centenary are in 
progress and will be published during the year. The department 
“With the Publisher” (unavoidably “ crowded out” last month) 
has had from the beginning a strong hold on the interest of our 
readers, as the Publisher himself has reason to know. Many rely 
upon its lists of new books for the month, and special means 
have been and will be employed to make this feature as accurate 
and reliable as is possible. This number appears, as has been 
already announced, in a bright, new cover of heavy paper and with 
some changes in the type, to relieve it of some of the heavy 
appearance urged against the former cover. Altogether we hope 
to make the new volume a memorable one. 


* 
* * 


And to do this thoroughly we again must call for assistance from 
our readers. We would like each one to feel that he or she must 
do something towards such a result. THE CATHOLIC WORLD was 
founded in a missionary spirit; its readers should partake of the 
same spirit. There are few who cannot influence at least one per- 
son, there are many who can do more. Very probably, a new sub- 
scriber is not always secured, but your words will bear fruit some 
day or other, and you do much in making the magazine known. 
There are many Catholics, and intelligent Catholics too, who do 
not know of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, or who do not know why 
they should read it; a word or two from you will make them sub- 
scribers. Make it a point, dear reader, to inquire among your 
immediate acquaintances and see how many of them know of the 
existence of the magazine, or of what subjects it treats, or why they 
are not subscribers. The Publisher is certain that you will be sur- 
prised with the majority of the replies, and that ignorance rather 
than economy, ignorance of its existence or its aims and character, 
will be the most frequent reply. 

«*s 

Let the Publisher take the following extracts from letters re- 
ceived ‘during the past month as an “object lesson” to show 
what THE CATHOLIC WORLD is worth to its readers. These ex- 
tracts are often little more than a single sentence sent with a 
renewal of a subscription. 

“T read it carefully and always with great satisfaction and 
profit.” 

“Times are hard and ready money is always scarce here, but 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD has long been a necessity in my house- 
hold.” 
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“T don’t agree with it always, but then it is always a good 
stimulant for thought.” 

“T am a busy man and can’t read much, but your ‘Talk 
about New Books’ keeps me better acquainted with current 
literature than many of my acquaintances who have much more 
leisure than I.” 

“T have taken the magazine for twenty-two years, and simply 
couldn’t do without it.” 

“A great monthly and growing better with every volume. 
Why can’t you illustrate it ?” 

‘“We have a complete set in our library, and have the num- 
bers bound as each volume is completed. The well-thumbed 
pages testify to the value our students place upon it.” 

“IT made my acquaintance with THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for 
the first time when I was a seminarian and the friendship has lasted 
ever since.” 

“Your last number was unusually interesting and that certainly 
means much.” 

“T read it regularly when still a Protestant, and only God 
knows how much I owe to it as a means of receiving the grace of 
Faith, now crowned with the priesthood.” 


* 
* * 


The Publisher trusts that these remarks will stimulate others 
of his readers to add their testimony to the benefit they receive 
from the magazine, and that they will give their friends and ac- 
quaintances the benefit of such testimony. Do something for 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the coming year: if you have done 
something already, let the memory of it serve to stimulate you to 
do more; if you have done nothing thus far, let the thought be 
a rebuke to your inactivity. You are doing more than securing 
subscribers for THE CATHOLIC WORLD (though you can do that 
more readily and with less trouble than a regular subscription 
agent); you are serving the cause of Catholic literature, and it. 
needs such service in this country and at the present time. 

as 

The Publisher wishes that every earnest reader of the maga- 
zine would take these words to heart, and would act upon them, 
and act upon them at once, and as a part of his duty. Don’t 
be afraid of the trouble or inconvenience ; it is little compared 
with the results. Let every reader adopt for the coming year a 
good motto the Publisher saw recently: ‘All those who pass 
through the door of success will find it labeled ‘ Push,’ ” 
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The Publisher wishes to call attention to the following note 
from the Editor: ‘“ Articles sent to the Editor for consideration 
must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, as 
well as by postage sufficient to return the manuscript, if not 
found available. Otherwise the Editor will not feel bound to 
acknowledge receipt.” 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. has in preparation: 
The Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More. By Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
The Life of the Blessed Angelina Marsciano, Foundress 
of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By Mrs. Montgomery. 


Also a new and uniform edition of Mrs. Hope’s works. 


Nature's Wonder Workers is the title of some “ Short Life His- 
tories in the Insect World,’ by Kate R. Lovell, which the Cassell 
Publishing Company have ready. In this book the author’s aim 
is to interest the reader in what are called the “ useless insects.” 
The information has been carefully collected from the best and 
latest authorities on entomology, and may be relied upon.as far 
as it goes. She has made an admirable book to put into the 
hands of the young, to teach them that the most despised crea- 
tures that cross their path have their use in the world and should 
not be wantonly destroyed. 

Francis Turner Palgrave’s well-known anthology, Zhe Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, probably the most popular collec- 
tion of its kind in English, has just made its appearance in a 
new edition in larger type. More than fifty new pieces have 
been added to this edition, chiefly from collections of Elizabethan 
songs, and the notes have been carefully revised throughout. 
The book is published by the Clarendon Press, and Macmillan & 
Co. are the agents in this country. 


Benziger Brothers have just issued: 

Letters of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Part I. Gen- 
eral Correspondence. (This is vol. 18 of the Centenary 
Edition of St. Alphonsus’ works.) 12mo, cloth, net, 
$1.25. 

Manual of Indulgenced Prayers. Arranged and Disposed 
for Daily Use by Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S.F. 
32mo. Prices from 40 cents to $1.40. 

Percy Wynn; or, Making a Boy of Him. By Francis J. 
Finn, S.J. (Neenah). A story of college life. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 
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Readings and Recitations for Juniors. By Miss Eleanor 
O’Grady, author of “ Aids to Elocution,” etc. i6mo, 
cloth, net, 50 cents. 

They have in preparation: 

A Martyr of Our Own Times. Life of Rev. Just de 
Breteniéres, Missionary Apostolic, martyred in Corea 
in 1866. From the French of Right Rev. Mgr. 
D’Hulst. Edited by Very Rev. J. R. Slattery, Rector 
of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 12mo, cloth, 
net, 75 cents. 

Saints of the Society of Jesus. By Rev. D. A. Merrick, 
S.J. 16mo, cloth, net, 25 cents; paper, net, 10 cents. 


Harper Bros. have published : 

Our Italy. By Charles Dudley Warner. A description 
of the climate, scenery, and. resources of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Campmates: A Story of the Plains. By Kirke Monroe. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare's Tragedies. Edited, with 
notes, by Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe, and intended both as a 
“supplementary reading-book for children and as an 
introduction to the study of Shakespeare.” 

Sir Robert Peel. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

Reminiscences of President Lincoln. By L. E. Chittenden. 


Mr. C. S. Parker has edited, and Mr. John Murray of Lon- 
don will issue this month, a volume of Sir Robert Peel’s Letters, 
covering the period when he was the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

A new edition of Stewart Rose’s St. Jenatius and the Early 
Jesuits is announced by Burns & Oates. It will contain about 
one hundred illustrations. 

In their “ English Men of Action” series Macmillan & Co. 
have just issued Warwick, the Kingmaker, by C. W. Oman, M.A. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published the sixth volume ot 
James Russell Lowell’s collected writings, embracing his literary 
and political addresses during the period of his life abroad as’ 
minister to England. 

A work of much interest is soon to be issued by. the Put- 
nams, The Life and ,Writings of George Mason of Virginia. 
By Miss Kate Mason Rowland, his great-granddaughter. He 
was a conspicuous figure in the ‘constitutional era” of this 
country. He opposed presidency as well as monarchy, advo- 
cated such ministerial government as now prevails in England, 
and was one of the three members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 who refused to sign the Constitution. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LIFE OF JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. By James Jeffrey Roche. His complete 
Poems and Speeches. Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM. By W. Cabell Bruce. Baltimore: John Murphy & 


0. 

FRANCISCAN TERTIARY ALMANAC for 1891. Containing Useful Historical 
Notes. Compiled by the Franciscan (Capuchin) Fathers. Pantosoph, 
Holywell, North Wales. 

CHRISTIAN ART IN OUR OWN AGE. By Eliza Allen Starr. Notre Dame, 
Ind. : Office of the Ave Maria. ’ 

SELECTED SERMONS. By the Rev. Christopher Hughes. Introduction by the 
Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & 
Co. 

SEVEN SUNDAYS IN HONOR OF ST. JOSEPH. From the Spanish. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

IN DARKEST LONDON. By John Law. London: William Reeves. 

THE KEyYs OF ST. PETER. By J. P. Val D’Ereamo, D.D. Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan. 

AT OBER-AMMERGAU. By P. J. O’Reilly. London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. J. A. Birkhaeuser. Second edition. 
Revised and enlarged New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

THE SOUL OF MAN. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 


oO. 

LADY MERTON. By J. C. Heywood. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

NOVENA IN HONOR OF ST. JOSEPH. New York: P. O’Shea. 

COUNSELS OF ST. ANGELA. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 

PoEMS, SKETCHES OF MOSES TRADDLES. - Cincinnati: Keating & Co. 

Nos MaitTres. . Par ’Abbé F. Brettes. Paris: Gaumé et Cie. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

STARS IN ST. DOMINIC’s CROWN. By Thomas Austin Dyson, Priest of the 
same order. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

THE NEW REFORMATION. By Prognostic. Published by the Author, New 
York P. O. 

VIEWS OF JESUS. By Joseph Henry Crookes. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Our Lapy oF Mercy. A Sermon by the Very Rev. Daniel I. McDermott, 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. A lecture by Wm. 
F. Markoe, Esq. St. Paul: The Catholic Truth Society of America. 
MATERIA EXAMINIS PRO BACCALAUREATU IN S, THEOLOGIA. Apud Uni- 

versitatem Catholicam Americe. 

KALENDARIUM FACULTATIS THEOLOGIC&. Universitatis Catholice Amer- 
ize. Pro Anno Scholastico, 1890-91. 

NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OFTHE LE COUTEULX ST. MARy’s INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTEs. Albany: 
James B. Lyon. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT UNION OF NEW 
JERSEY. Newark: L. J. Hardham. 





